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Nine Victories in Eleven Championships 


Practically all the small bore championships each year are won 


with the Winchester Model 52 Bolt Action. 


Fully two-thirds of the several thousand contestants in the same 
matches also use the Winchester Model 52. 


This shows that the majority of small bore rifle shots agree 
that the supreme target rifle of the world is the Winchester Model 52. 


Six indoor championships at 50 feet have been decided this season. Five 
have been won with this rifle and eleven of the eighteen who tied for first place 
in the sixth event used it. Of the five championships decided at 75 feet, four 
have been won with the Winchester Model 52. 


It is the rifle used by the champions whose likenesses appear on this page. 
One of the shooters, J. A. Wade of Sheridan, Wyoming, has won two champion- 
ships at 50 feet, two more at 75 feet, tied for first in one at 50 feet and was second in 
another. This is remarkable shooting when you consider the quality of marksmen. 


Another exceptional performance recently was that of E. F. Shearer ot 
Renova, Pa., who, shooting in a Pennsylvania Railroad event scored 110 bulls, 
(75 feet with iron sights) and then continued to see how many more bulls he 
could make. He ran 240 before getting a nine. 


Records made, championships 
won and the numbers in use 


prove the Winchester Model 52 
is in a class by itself. 


You owe it to yourself to use the 
best. It can be purchased from 
the N. R. A. or your nearest 
Winchester dealer. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 
New Haven, Conn. 


To the left—E. F. Shearer and 
the score board which shows his 
record of 240 consecutive bulls. 
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Rifle Association when it was a husky enough infant, but 

was confined pretty closely to its crib, which was New 
York and New Jersey. From 1871 until 1903, the Association 
alone worked for the promotion of rifle practice, and through its 
efforts secured national legislation, in furtherance of which the 
Secretary of War in 1904 organized the National Board for the 
Promotion of Rifle Practice, since which time the Board has aided 
with its prestige the activities of its members and the expenditure 
of such appropriations as were made available from time to time 
by Congress, using the National Rifle Association of America 
as its agency. With this support the horizon of the National 
Rifle Association steadily extended its limits until it became, in 
truth as in name, a national association devoted to the interests 
of the American Rifleman. Complete cooperation between the 
War Department Board and the National Rifle Association was 
consumated in 1918, when the Secretary of the Association was 
appointed Executive Officer and Recorder of the National Board. 
Due to this coordination of activities, the two allied organizations 
have spread the gospel of small arms firing with such success as 
to attract general attention to rifle shooting not only as a military 
necessity, but as a great nation wide sport adapted to all ages 
and both sexes. 

A physical separation of the offices of the National Board 
for Promotion of Rifle Practice and the offices of the Director 
of Civilian Marksmanship from the offices of the National Rifle 
Association of America has recently been accomplished. The 
two War Department activities are now located in Temporary 
Building No. 5, at 20th and B Sts., and the National Rifle 
Association still occupies its offices, Suite 1108, Woodward Build- 
ing. Brigadier General F. H. Phillips, Jr., Secretary of the 
National Rifle Association, has been relieved as Executive Officer 
and Recorder of the National Board, and Lieutenant Colonel 
George C. Shaw, U. S. Army, Director of Civilian Marksmanship, 
has been made Executive Officer and Recorder of the National 
Board and has taken over the duties of the office. 

The physical separation of the offices of the Board from the 
offices of the National Rifle Association does not in any way affect 
the sale of Government equipment to members of the Association 
nor the issue of equipment to clubs affiliated with the N. R. A. 
It is believed that the separation will make it much easier for the 


TL ite: was a long period in the history of the National 
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average sportsman to understand just what he is joining when he 
affiliates with the N. R. A. There has been considerable haziness 
in the past in the minds of citizens as to whether they were 
signing with the War Department for service, or with a civilian 
patriotic and sportsmen’s organization. The National Rifle 
Association now, more than ever before, is going it alone and will 
be clearly understood to be a purely patriotic organization of 
100 per cent American sportsmen using civilian methods in the 
conduct of its business. It will continue to be recognized by the 
War Department as the most important organization engaged in 
a most beneficial work, and will have the support and cooperation 
of the Government Departments, but it will be more than ever a 
clearly civilian organization. 

It is now squarely up to the riflemen of America to show 
whether or not they want a national organization to speak for 
them in the halls of Congress and their State legislatures, whether 
they wish a national fraternity to carry and promote in an ever- 
widening circle the traditions of those generations of marksmen 
who first carved the Nation from the wilderness, then saved it 
from external aggression and finally established it on the very 
pinnacle of international marksmanship by their performances at 
Milan, Rheims, Chalons, and at Lima. 

The National Rifle Association is fifty-four years old. It 
is the one sportsmen’s organization of America not split into com- 
petitive units. It is the one athletic association from which 
hangs no cloud of professionalism nor ranklings of sectionalism. 
It is one Association, possibly not the only one, which is un- 
subsidized by the commercial manufacturers of the materials 
used by its members. It is old enough, clean enough, virile 
enough, and has reason enough for its existence to be able to carry 
on with ever firmer, ever increasing strides. 

Unhampered now by the restrictions which are necessarily 
imposed upon persons or organizations intimately connected 
with the Government, and with men of the caliber of Senator 
Francis E. Warren, of Wyoming, its President, and those riflemen 
and business men supporting him there now needs but one thing 
to make 1925 an epoch in America’s rifle shooting history. That 
one thing is the whole-hearted, enthusiastic cooperation, support, 
and work of the men on the firing line, the men who are the 
Association and who give it most, need it most, and gain most 
through its existence. 
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Revolver Club is really an outgrowth of 

the splendid Pennsylvania Railroad Ath- 
letic Association which was started back in 
1922. When the Athletic Association was first 
organized there were plenty of runners, jump- 
ers, swimmers, boxers and trap shooters but 
nobody knew of any rifle shooters. There did 
not appear to be any. however, some of the 
boys remembered back to the time when as 
youngsters they got more solid enjoyment out 
of shooting a rifle when they could scrape to- 
gether enough money to buy a few cartridges 
than they did out of anything else, so a 
gentleman by the name of G. L. Ayers got be- 
hind the organization of a rifle club at Swiss- 
vale and endeavored to whip the former rifle- 
men back into shape. 

Some six or seven boys got together and 
shot one gun, which was Captain Ayre’s with 
little success as far as hitting anything was 
concerned, but with considerable success as far 
as having a general good time was concerned. 
It did not take long for us to discover that the 
most important question facing us was the 
problem of every man getting a gun for him- 
self. To my mind, there is no more serious 
mistake for a club to make than to try to 
eperate with the rifles issued them by the 
Government. There are not enough to go 
around, and the one way you can get good 
results is for each man to buy his own rifle. 
Many in our outfit were no more flushed with 
worldly goods than anyone else, but by the 
time I got through searching my old clothes. 
standing off a few creditors, and getting as 
much from the “better-half” as she would let 
me have. I got a rifle, and everyone else who 
is sufficiently interested to make good club 
material can do the same thing. 

We met the following Saturday and when I 
turned the corner leading to the range there 
stood the six men and they all had their guns. 
There wasn’t much said about the methods 
employed in getting hold of the rifles except 
the one heartfelt comment “cracky, if I can 
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shoot this as hard as it was to get I will go 
some.” This is the beautiful part of having 
every man own his own rifle. The harder it 
was for him to get, the harder he tries to make 
it shoot and the better club member he is as a 
result. 

We decided to start right in and arrange a 
match with a nearby club. The great day 
came, and we lost by a big margin. We said 
we didn’t care but we did. We kept right on 
shooting, figuring that at least we could make 
it harder for them next year. 

Rifle Clubs as a part of the P. R. R. Ath- 


Swissvale 200 Yard Firing Point 


Title Cut.—A View of the 50 and 100 Yard Ranges. 


letic Club’s activities had been pretty well 
established by this time, and we had a big 
shoot in 1923. We entered that and lost it, 
but only by two points. We held another 
meeting, and in talking things over one of the 
boys mentioned the fact that if we were go- 
ing to keep this thing up we ought to join the 
National Rifle Association. While we did not 
know much about the N. R. A., he did, and 
pretty soon the necessary papers came back 
from Washington and we enrolled right away 
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in April, 1923 as the Swissvale Rifle Club, 

We did not do much as a civilian club the 
first year because we had our heart set on 
making a real showing in the P.R.R. shoot of 
1924, consequently all we did was practice. | 
believe now that we might have made an even 
better showing had we mixed some of this 
practice with competition firing, but you know 
how it is, “live and learn.” 

When the 1924 season came around we 
started in right by having a program printed. 
This program contained twenty-three regu- 
larly scheduled matches starting in May and 
closing in October, and including Running 
Deer and Rising Bear Matches. All matches 
were shot on the Lewis Class System with 
money divided 40, 30 and 30. This system is 
worked ‘out as follows: 

Under this plan the number of classes 
are announced in advance and a prize pro- 
vided for each class. All scores are fired, and 
the shooters tabulated according to their 
scores from the highest to the lowest. They 
are then evenly divided into as many divisions 
as there are classes. With thirty shooters and 
three classes there will be ten men in each 
class and the prizes will be awarded the high- 
est man in each class. If the number of com- 
petitors does not work out evenly the division 
is worked out from the bottom toward the top 
so that the higher classes have the fewer num- 
ber of shooters. If the dividing line falls in 
a group of the scores which cannot be 
“ranked” according to the methods commonly 
employed in rifle matches the tied contestants 
are all assigned to the class in which the 
majority of scores appear. If an equal num- 
ber appear on both sides of the line the con- 
testants are assigned to the lower class. When 

the original division is 
changed in this manner the 
change applies only to the 
classes directly affected and 
the original equation is con- 
tinued in the other classes. 

We charge entrance fees 
of 25c, one fourth of which 


was deducted for club ex- ° 


penses before the distribu- 
tion of prize money. We 
went through the year with 
36 active members and 10 
honorary members, and at 
the close of the season 
when all scores for all po- 
sitions were tabulated we 
found that the club, as a 
whole, had shot an average 
of 88%. 

We went into the Pennr- 
sylvania R. R. Athletic As- 
sociation Matches and won the Pittsburgh 
Grand Division Championship,, the Central 
Region Championship, and finished in third 
place in the Pennsylvania System Champion- 
ship. This System Championship covered the 
territory from Philadelphia to Chicago. 

It is easy enough to surmise from the story 
of the manner in which we started that we had 
mighty little in the way of range facilities in 
those dim, distant days of 1922. Today we 
have a fine club (Continued on page 17) 
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This Special Equipment 


RANK KAHR’S idea of sitting down 
| ees and again and pounding out a few 

gems of thought for the small bore clan 
is, like most of his ideas, pretty good. And his 
article in the February 15th issue provides the 
subject, too, an analysis of the real utility of 
special equipment. I have played with a lot 
of queer devices in connection with the small 
bore rifle, and perhaps I am in a position to 
consider the real value of most of the gadgets 
in common use. Especially in the light of Mr. 
Kahr’s expressed wish that “it were possible 
to have all rifles and sights exactly alike so 
that when someone emerges as the winner of 
an impo:tant match due credit shall be given 
for his marskmanship and not for his equip- 
ment. 

Let us look first at the question of special 
barrels, locks, etc. Factory made barrels vary 
a little among themselves. And among various 
makes, some maintain a high standard better 
than others. The best of the stock barrels with 
the particular ammunition that best fits them 
simply can’t be beaten. Nearly all our records 
are held by regular factory made rifles un- 
changed by any mechanical alterations of the 
working parts of the piece. McGarrity’s 
thirty odd consecutive tens at a hundred and 
his 125 consecutive fives at 200 were with a 
stock barrel of a Winchester 52, and Ollie 
Schreiver’s 397 over the Dewar course was 
with a stock Springfield. My son shoots a 
stock Winchester 52 barrel and has made 394 
in the Dewar match in two succeeding years. 
Gehrens made his wonderful post match re- 
cords with a stock B. S. A. These few ex- 
amples demonstrate clearly that if one gets a 
good factory piece it simply is no use trying 
to beat it for accuracy. 

And, too, some factories keep a very high 
average. I never saw a Winchester 52 that 
wasn’t good. But there must be some varia- 
tion between different guns; they can’t all be 
as good as the best. There were some early 
Springfields that were far from accurate but 
the later ones are good. 

The big advantage of the special barrel 
maker is that he can take the time to put the 
very best possible in every gun he turns out. 
should he fail, his reputation is at stake and 
he must discard and start over, and he does. 
The purchaser of the special barrel pays in 
hard dollars for just this certainty of getting 
the very best, and I don’t think he gets a bit 
better gun than the best of the factory guns. 

The factory which has no outlet for second 
class guns has a hard problem on its hands. 
It must sell its output or raise the price out 
of all reason to cover the cost of the seconds 
which it must throw away. If it sells seconds 
its reputation suffers, and if it scraps them it 
can’t make money. The best it can possibly 
do is to work very close to standards so as 
to reduce the number of imperfect guns to the 
very minimum and then charge enough for its 
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product to pay for the careful work and for 
the occasional gun it must scrap anyway. In 
this way it can keep its product very good, but 
it is quite impossible for the factory to make 
every barrel as good as those made by the 
match barrel maker who charges as much for 
the barrel alone as the factory does for the 
whole gun. 

Our National Match Springfield .30 caliber 
weapons would cost a lot more and would be 
far poorer on the average were it not for the 
fact that there is in the service a constant de- 
mand for rifles that are only quite, rather 
than absolutely, accurate. The match rifles 
are the cream of the product and so they are 
uniformly fine. The factory must sell its 
skim milk with the cream and of course the 
product shows the result. 

Now as to the desirability of buying the 
special barrels, I think there is lots of room 
for argument. A man who has a good barrel 
and the right ammunition for it would be fool- 
ish to try to better it. If he keeps it clean 
it will last for years. The mediocre shot 
doesn’t need a special barrel, for he couldn’t 
tell the difference between a special match 
barrel or the best factory product and an 
average factory barrel to save his life. The 
careless man who won’t keep his gun clean 
better save his money, for one day’s neglect 
will make the very best barrel in the world 
poorer than the worst factory product. If 
one can try a number of factory barrels and 
keep the best one, he needs no special product. 
The really expert shot who is buying a new 
gun will have a little bit better chance of 
getting the best if he pays the money for a 
special barrel. , 

It has sometimes been said that special 
equipment of all kinds, including barrels, 
should be barred from all matches. That I 
can’t believe. We want to eliminate all luck 
from our matches and let the very best man 
win. As long as there is a difference between 
barrels some men will happen to have better 
barrels than others and the only way to equal- 
ize this difference is to let every man do what 
he can to get the very best. Some people say 
it isn’t fair to put a forty dollar factory pro- 
duct up against a hundred or hundred and fifty 
dollar special rifle; that this gives the well-to- 
do man too big an advantage. But when we 
remember that about every second or third 
of the factory rifles of any make is just as 
accurate as the special rifle, we see that it is 
perfectly fair. If the special rifle were barred 
the rich man would simply buy several factory 
rifles and try them all, doing his shooting with 
the best. He would get a specially selected 
barrel anyway and that can’t be helped, and 
it shouldn’t be, for somebody will have a per- 
fect barrel and everybody should be allowed 
to go as far as he wants in getting a barrel as 
good. . 

It is sometimes said that the use of the 
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special equipment is discouraging to the new 
man. It isn’t to the man who knows the facts. 
The special stuff isn’t a bit better than the 
best half or perhaps three-fourths of the stock 
rifles. Personally I don’t care a bit how many 
special rifles there are in a big match like those 
at Perry, for I know there will surely be a lot 
of Winchesters and Springfields and B. S. A.’s 
that are just as good as any rifle can be, and 
all the special barrel has done for its owner 
is to put him on a level with the best of these. 
Hence I see no sound ground for objecting 
to the special stuff if anybody wants to pay 
for it. 

As to lock actions for use in prone position 
in which all our outdoor small bore matches 
are shot, there is nothing of any value from 
the standpoint of accuracy in one over an- 
other. The Martini is faster than the bolt, 
but the bolt is quite fast enough in prone 
position. The records prove it. The matter 
is mainly one of personal preference. I am 
naturally laz¥ and I haven’t done a lot of 
shooting with the service rifle as most men 
have who go into our matches. It is notice- 
ably easier for me to work the lever of the 
Martini than to work the bolt of the Win- 
chester or Springfield; I change position less, 
and I don’t get quite so tired in a twenty shot 
string. So I use the Martini. But honestly I 
don’t think there is any difference that can’t 
be overcome with a little practice or that is 
worth any real money except to the man who 
is lucky enough to be able to spend money 
to gratify whims. 

When we come to the subject of special 
stocks we find a wholly different situation, but 
fortunately one that most men can remedy 
for themselves. There is a big advantage in 
being able to shoot with every muscle relaxed 
and in a comfortable position. Comfort and 
relaxation mean points. Factory stocks are 
built to do their best with the largest possible 
number of men, but they have to be so built 
that every man can shoot them after a fashion. 
Usually, too, they are built for use in various 
positions and are hardly at their best in prone 
position. 

So we naturally find that there are some 
men who fit the factory stocks perfectly and 
others who don’t fit them at all. And some 
fit one factory stock and don’t fit others. The 
man who has a stock that he fits comfortably 
has a big advantage and it is only fair to let 
men of other builds make stocks they fit as 
well. I know of nothing that would be more 
unfair than to forbid special stocks, for that 
would give a great permanent advantage to 
the men who happen to be so built that some 
factory rifle fits them exactly. And we would 
at once have a big row about which kind of a 
factory stock we would make men shoot. 

Let met give an example. Captain Richard 
is the strongest advocate I know of shooting 
issue stuff. The old Winchester 52 stock 
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fitted him as if it grew to him, perhaps be- 
cause he had used the Springfield for years and 
had grown to fit it, and the old 52 stock was 
practically the same as the Springfield service 
stock. Then again I believe Captain Richard 
had something to say when Winchester de- 
signed that old 52 stock. But he told me one 
day that he simply couldn’t fit the B. S. A. 
stock at all and had never been able to use 
that rifle with any success. On the other hand 
I do a lot better with the B. S. A. stock as 
issued than with the 52 stock. 

That shows just the trouble with requiring 
factory stocks. Some men fit some, some fit 
others, and some don’t quite fit any at all. 
The only fair way to run the game is to let 
everybody get what suits him best and try to 
be comfortable. And when a man has gone 
to all the trouble of building a special stock 
and has it just right and fitting him like the 
paper on the wall, he hasn’t any advantage at 
all over the man who happens to be fitted by 
a factory stock. All the special stock does 
for anybody is to make him as comfortable as 
some men are all the time. It merely equal- 
izes natural advantages. 

It is no more unfair for a man to use a 
special stock to compensate for his peculiar- 
ities of build than it is for him tp wear glasses 
to compensate for the irregularities in the 
lens of his eyes. A man with perfectly fitted 
glasses sees as well as the man with normal 
eyes, and no better, and wearing glasses is 
not unfair, it is only a nuisance. So with 
special stocks, they only compensate for ab- 
normalities. I offset the length of my neck 
and the thinness of my cheek by using an 
extra long straight stock with a very full cheek 
piece. At Perry last summer I shot a bor- 
rowed rifle because my own barrel wasn’t 
behaving as it should, and my neck and right 
shoulder were lame and stiff for two weeks 
after I got home on account of the muscular 
strain of holding my head back. I was 
severely handicapped by the shortness of the 
stock I used just as I would have been had I 
been required to shoot without my glasses. 
And I see nothing unfair in putting myself 
on a level with others who happen to fit their 
factory rifles as I fit my special one. 

Requiring the use of factory stocks is as 
unreasonable and unfair as requiring the use 
of stock spectacles by everybody. Personally 
I am against stock spectacles unless they are 
ground for 1.5 diopters of astigmatisc with 
axes at 75 degrees and 105 degrees in the two 
eyes, and I am against standardised stocks 
unless they are 14.50 inches long with a drop 
of 1.60 inches from the line of sight at both 
heel and comb. If the stock stuff is of these 
specifications I am enthusiastically for both 
standardised spectacles and stocks because I 
can win every match where this equipment is 
required of all competitors. 

Seriously the personally fitted stock is the 
biggest help a rifleman can have and it puts 
everybody on an absolute level, eliminating 
all the luck there is in the adaptation of some 
men to their particular rifles. Every rifleman 
who can do the work himself or who can afford 
to have it done should fit his stock to himself 
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so that he can lie perfectly limp and have the 
sights stay on the bull. When the piece fits, 
the sling holds the piece, and all the riflemen 
has to do is to squeeze the trigger. If it 
doesn’t fit a thousand muscles are under ten- 
sion and the least overtension of any of them 
will pull a shot out. When the stock fits, one 
is quiet as he is lying in bed, because all his 
tensions are relaxed, while if the stock doesn’t 
fit, he must depend on the finest of muscular 
co-ordination to be quiet. Shooting with a 
fitted stock and with one which doesn’t fit are 
two utterly different kinds of feats, one is a 
feat of relaxation, and the other is one of 
coordination. 

Anybody can fit a stock to himself in a 
workable way. A leather pad laced on the 
comb as is common practice on shot guns will 
make the drop at comb what it should be. A 
shot gun recoil pad will give all the length 
anybody needs. The heel can be raised with 
a prolonged butt plate. These expedients will 
not be pretty to look at, but they will do the 
work, and at low cost. Starting with them, 
one can go as far as he likes through inlaid 
glued on extensions, soft wood stocks, and 
finally beautiful creations of the gunsmiths 
art in the handsomest woods. One scheme 
works as well as another, but some look better. 


The next common special equipment is a 
padded shooting coat with a hook, button, or 
piece of rop to keep the sling up. This adds 
so much to comfort and is so cheap and so 
easily within the reach of everybody that there 
can be no serious objection to it. It pays very 
well for the effort put into getting it just 
right. The pads should be plenty big enough 
to stay under the elbows at all times or they 
are worse than useless, and the left sleeve pad 
for a right hand shooter should go up under 
the sling so as to cushion the sling against the 
beat of an artery that otherwise, particularly 
in the excitement of a match, imparts its 
movement to the gun. It is hard to get all 
the shots off at the same point in the swing of 
a sight that is following the beat of the heart, 
and the pad under the sling greatly decreases 
the effect of the heart beat. 

Another gadget, and a new one, is a kind 
of sling keeper that absolutely will not slip. 
It was sold at Perry last year by an elderly 
gun crank for $.35, and is the best ever. Larry 
Corsa knows where the things can be gotten, 
I don’t. But I have one and it isn’t for sale 
at any price. With it the sling tension is ab- 
solutely uniform. 

Very important to the small bore shot is 
the spotting scope. In iron sight matches a 
scope is essential. The excellence of a scope 
depends wholly on the size and perfection of 
the objective, and but little on the power. 
Indeed many glasses in common use are of too 
high power for their objectives. There is no 
need for a glass of over twenty power, but 
there is every reason why the objective should 
be big and good. Money spent on a good 
glass is well spent. 

The scope stand is more important than 
would appear at first glance. Shooting a 
twenty shot string for record means shooting 
nearly thirty shots including sighters, and 
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shooting that number is a great strain, espe- 
cially for the new man at the game. In my 
own first year or two of serious target shoot- 
ing I simply couldn’t shoot twenty record 
shots without moving around and shaking the 
kinks out of myself, and when I tried, the end 
of the string was pretty sad shooting. The 
strain and fatigue is much greater if the spot- 
ting scope is in such a position that it is neces- 
sary to stretch hard or move the elbows to see 
through it. It should be where it can be 
glanced through with the very least possible 
movement from shooting position. It is well 
worth while to study this point carefully and 
get the scope rest that, for the particular 
scope in use, permits that scope to be put in 
the very best place without any chance of its 
being accidentally disturbed by the rifle, or the 
arm, or the sleeve, or the hat. Personally I 
haven’t found a satisfactory scope rest yet, 
but I have not given up hope. All the firm 
rests I have tried to get in the way of my left 
arm, and the ones that clear the arm when 
the scope is just where I want it are so flimsy 
that the scope waves around in a wind. 

Last year Fecker brought out a scope that 
one looks into at right angles to the axis. The 
idea is to turn the head to the right to look 
into the thing instead of moving the head 
sideways. That may be the correct solution 
of the problem, but it is an expensive solution, 
and I am going to try some more rests before 
I pay the cost of this beautiful optical job. 
It does seem that somebody should be able to 
get up a scope rest which will hold a scope 
anywhere in the vicinity of the shooter, and 
yet not get in the way. Maybe I can make 
one myself but I have had no luck so far. 


I am not going to say much about scope 
sights. They are hardly special equipment in 
this day when almost all our matches are open 
to them and nearly everybody uses one. Per- 
sonally, I think we have too many “any sight” 
matches. As long as the Dewar match is with 
iron sights I think a full half of our matches 
outdoors should be iron sight matches so as 
to keep a constant supply of material trained 
for the Dewar Team. And [I feel too that if 
there were more iron sight matches a lot more 
attention would be given to the optical side of 
the iron sight problem, we would get better 
iron sights and there would be less men com- 
plaining that their eyes have gone back on 
them and they can’t shoot except with a scope. 
There is no optical reason why an old man 
can’t use iron sights as well as a young man. 
The eye stiffens up and won’t change focus 
when one gets old, but with a small rear peep 
this should make no difference at all. We are 
taught to look at the target in sighting, and 
the only trouble with an old man’s eyes is 
that he can’t look anywhere else. He should 
be able to do as well as anybody with iron 
sights, and I think it should be possible to 
design a set of sights with which he can. 


I wonder whence comes this idea that the 
small bore man takes out about a wheelbarrow 
load of stuff. Perhaps it is because we have 
no handy ordnance department near by to fix 
us up in case of accident. If we have trouble 
we have to make the repair ourselves, and usu- 
ally we know how (Continued on page 16) 
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HE Markhor is one of 

I the grandest of all 

mountain animals. His 
name is said to mean “snake- 
eater,” though why, I do not 
know. There are very few 
snakes in the country he fre- 
quents. His scientific name is 
capra falconeri, indicating that 
he, like the ibex, is a true goat. 
There are four races of mark- 
hor, exhibiting marked differ- 
ences in horn formation. That 
found in Baltistan and Astor, 
called the Astor variety, or 
capra falconeri falconeri, has 
heavy massive horns which 
form a single open spiral. 
Another race which inhabits 
parts of the Pir Panjal and 
Kajnag Ranges south of the 
Kashmir Valley has horns 
more closely spiralled but 
lacking much of the wide 
sweep of the Astor variety. 
There are two others, the 
Cabul and the Sulieman, but they are not 
found in Kashmir. 

In late summer the color is reddish brown, 
but the winter coat, which is not shed until 
about the end of May, is grayish. The hair 
is long and coarse. Old billies have a long 
dark beard, extending down the chest. They 
can be distinguished at a distance by this and 
by their light colored faces. The height at 
shoulder of a full grown markhor is about 38 
inches. 

Markhor are extremely active climbers and 
although they do not ordinarily frequent the 
same range as ibex, the latter are sometimes 
seen in markhor nullahs. I once saw seven 
markhor and about the same number of ibex 
feeding together. My shikari said that this 
was unusual, however. Markhor country is 
much the same as that inhabited by ibex, 
though possibly even more rugged and broken. 
They range at about the same altitudes. My 
markhor were killed 13,200 feet, though I had 
previously seen some at 10,500 and also much 
higher. 

A good markhor head is the 

most prized trophy of Kashmir, 
though possibly the ovis ammon 
hodgsoni ranks in the same class. 
The getting of a good markhor 
head entails much hard work in 
an exceedingly difficult country. 
The hunter should be used to rock 
climbing and should be in good 
physical condition. A “head for 
heights” is a big asset. Markhor 
horns, of the Astor variety, are 
measured around the spiral. The 
Kashmir state game laws provide 
that nothing under 45 inches may 
be shot. Heads of over 50 inches 
are now rare, though occasionally 
one is brought out. 

Below Skardu the Indus trail 
becomes rougher, the river flowing 
through a series of gorges, the 
trail continually climbing and 
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Title cut shows markhor, the most prized trophy 
of Kashmir. This particular specimen was badly 
broken up when Mr. Morden’s bullet picked him 
off a cliff and tumbled him into the valley a 
thousand feet below, although the head escaped 
injury. This is not an exceptionally —— head but 
5; ap eee ad symmetrical. Cut below shows native 

ti band. 
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descending. On one day’s march of fifteen 
miles, we ascended from camp at 6,900 feet 
to 9,100 feet, went down to 7,000 feet, again 
climbed to 9,000 feet and finally descended to 
7,400 feet, the altitude of our next camp 
These elevations were taken from the read- 
ings of a pocked aneroid. Transport is by 
coolies and travel is on foot. In places the 
trail crosses smooth sloping rock, where a 
slip or mis-step might lead to a drop of 
hundreds of feet. Yet those Balti coolies 
pack their fifty-pound loads over such going, 
though they do not average much over a mile 
an hour. 

Five marches, or about seventy-five miles 
to the northward, where it becomes filled by a 
glacier. My shikari had found markhor there 
on a previous hunt and wanted to again look 





the place over. As it would 
mean another week’s hard 
travel to reach the nullah in 
Astor for which I had regis- 
tered, and as my time was 
limited, I thought it wise to 
try our luck in this more ac- 
cessible locality. We therefore 
turned off the trail and as- 
cended the nullah a few miles, 
making camp near a_ small 
village. 

During several days’ hunting 
we saw a number of markhor, 
though at first we were unable 
to locate any with good heads. 
It was time pleasantly spent, 
however. Watching wild ani- 
mals, particularly mountain 
game, through the glasses is 
always fascinating, so I was 
glad to have time to study 
markhor at leisure, even for 
a few days. Their wide sweep- 
ing horns, long beards and 
shaggy coats give markhor 
billies a rather heavy appearance. This 
impression is dispelled, however, when they 
get into action. They are amazingly active. 
From what I saw, I would say they are 
more agile and better climbers than are the 
ibex. Certainly I saw them on more difficult 
places. Nor did they seem to come down to 
lower levels to feed in the afternoons, as had 
the ibex we had hunted earlier. Possibly 
this was because the season was about a 
month further advanced and there was more 
feed on the higher slopes than when we were 
in the ibex country. Their food seems to be 
the same as that of ibex, a coarse grass. 

One day a native, who was tending some 
sheep and goats up near the glacier, told the 
shikari that he had seen markhor up there 
the previous day. We went up to investigate 
and discovered two billies, high up across the 
glacier. They seemed to have good heads, 
so I sent back for a light outfit. We made 
camp near the ice and settled down to watch 
the animals. They were lying among rocks 
and without the aid of glasses, could not be 

distinguished. The telescope how- 
ever showed their heads more 
clearly. These the shikari esti- 
mated at between 45 and 50 in. 

Late in the afternoon the mark- 
hor arose and began to descend 
rapidly. We ran out over the 
glacier, the surface of which was 
covered with broken rock and 
boulders of all sizes. The cross- 
ing would have been easy enough 
with plenty of time, but at a run 
it was breathless work. The dis- 
tance was less than a mile but it 
took us fully half an hour. While 
it is unlikely that the animals saw 
us, as they had disappeared into a 
deep ravine before we left camp, 
only fresh tracks in the snow re- 
warded us. It was too late in the 
day to attempt to follow, so we 
returned to camp. 
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The next morning six markhor were in 
sight, feeding together on the mountain across 
the glacier. Two of them looked like those 
we had seen. There was no possibility of 
our crossing without being discovered, as their 
position commanded our only route, so we 
watched them as they gradually worked 
higher. The shikari thought there were four 
heads that went over 45 inches. He explained 
how markhor horns are estimated, which is 
by counting the number of turns of the spiral. 
A complete twist means 45 inches, very 
closely. All over that must be guessed at, 
as the tips are often very hard to see. 

We watched this lot for several hours, hop- 
ing they would lie down in a position we might 
approach with reasonable chances of success. 
This they did at last, but high up on a large 
patch of snow near the top. We ate a very 
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Away below were the markhor, crossing a 
snow slide. The shikari, who had his glasses 
up, said the leading animal was the largest. 
It was impossible for me to fire standing, as 
the ledge was so narrow there was danger 
of my going over the edge. I sat down, my 
feet hanging into space. The range was about 
two hundred yards, but at a sharp angle down- 
wards. My first shot was a miss, where, I 
could not tell, as at that angle there was no 
telltale splash in the snow. The animals 
turned and began to climb the mountain 
across a deep ravine. I fired three or four 
more times at the leader, the chota shikari 
holding me on the ledge. They were getting 
farther away and were becoming more indis- 
tinct against the rocks. The bead of my fore 
sight almost covered the animal, but as he 
was on rocks, I could see where I was hitting. 


leaped across breaks that seemed impossible, 
alighting on sloping surfaces with feet seem- 
ingly bunched. Their long horns were appar- 
ently no inconvenience, though at times I 
could not see why they did not strike against 
the rocks and topple their owners over the 
edge. 

We were so engrossed in watching the others 
that we forgot about my second victim, 
which had seemed thoroughly dead. When 
we again remembered him, he had disappeared. 
A careful search with the glasses failed to 
locate him, so we descended to where the first 
was lying on the snow, hoping to find the 
second there also. He was not found that day, 
however, nor until the second day afterward. 
Then we discovered him among the rocks at 
the bottom of a gully. He must have come to 
life, decended to the snow, climbed some dis- 








The ibex trophies told of in the previous article, together with the markhor heads were cached at Skardu and later on brought to Srinagar by the small 
pack ponies, which in some parts of this country are beasts of burden. 


hasty lunch and started. The shikari led the 
way across the glacier and up the mountain. 
where a jutting shoulder hid us from view. 
It was a long climb, for the most part over 
rock slides and snow. In some places it was 
recessary to do step cutting in the frozen 
snow with an ice-ax, as the slope was too 
steep to risk a fall. On previous climbs I 
had checked our rate which had usually 
worked out at slightly over a thousand feet an 
hour, where the climbing was not exceptionally 
difficult. This time our average for three 
thousand feet was a little under that. 

Just before reaching the place from which 
we hoped to see the markhor, a bunch of 
ram chikor, the Himalayan snow cock, flew 
up with a loud cackling. They sailed over 
our heads and down toward the game. We 
hurried forward as rapidly as possible, hop- 
ing the markhor had taken no notice. I had 
hoped to have time to examine them carefully 
at my leisure, but when we reached the top 
and looked over, we saw them running along 
the mountain below us. The shikari crawled 
out on a ledge and beckoned me to follow. 


My sixth shot was a hit, in the hind leg, as I 
afterward discovered. He stopped and I felt 
sure I had him. I fired two more shots, one 
above and one below him. The next dropped 
him. He slipped off the cliff and fell sheer, 
turning slowly in the air. A faint crash came 
up to us as he hit a sloping rock. He slid 
off and again dropped, this time out of sight 
to the snow slide at the bottom. I later 
checked the distance, and the two falls totaled 
twelve hundred feet. There seemed to be 
little chance that the head had survived the 
two impacts. 

The shikari, in great excitement, pointed 
to another markhor, which he said also had 
a very good head. This one was a little below 
the point from which the first had fallen, 
though the range was practically the same. 
He was climbing rapidly, but with the practice 
the first had afforded I was able to stop him 
with less waste of ammunition. He slid over 
the rocks a short distance and lay still. 

We watched the others climbing among the 
ledges and loose rocks until they disappeared 
over the top. It was a beautiful sight. They 
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tance up the opposite side. There has strength 
had failed and he had fallen from the cliff, 
landing among the sharp rocks and brooming 
the ends of his horns badly. They measured 
40 inches but had lost at least four or five 
inches in the fall. 

I hardly expected that the horns of the first 
markhor would have come intact through the 
double drop. He certainly presented a most 
disreputable appearance as we came up to 
him. Practically every bone in his body was 
broken and the hair had been scraped off a 
large place on his back. By a miracle, how- 
ever, his horns had escaped. They were just 
over 47 inches, though their wide sweep gave 
them an appearance of greater length. It 
was not an exceptionally big head but an 
unusually symmetrical one. My second hit 
had been just behind the right shoulder and 
had undoubtedly killed him. 

Our markhor hunting was over, but there 
remained the journey to Astor, over the 
Hurpo La, a 16,700 foot snow pass. In order 
to reach the Hurpo La it was necessary to 
cross the Indus by a “rope bridge,’ two 
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marches above the Stak Nullah. 1 had seen 
one or two of these rope brides and they 
had not looked awfully good to me. It had 
to be crossed, however. 

A rope bridge, as made in the Himalaya, is 
a contrivance that would, no doubt, be a joy 
to a slack-wire artist, but one that frankly 
“put the wind up me,” as the Britishers say. 
The floor was composed of four cables, made 
of twisted and plaited willow twigs. These 
cables pass over logs at each end and are 
anchored beyond with piles of rocks. They 
are parallel to each other, the total width of 
the four being about a foot. On each side, 
about three feet above and a foot beyond the 
floor cables, are three others. These are con- 
nected-to the floor cables at intervals of about 
ten feet. All ate made of the same twisted 
and plaited willow twigs, the ends of which 





stick out in every direction. One 
end of the bridge we crossed is at 
the top of a cliff some 75 feet 
above the river. The other end 
is about 30 feet higher, while the 
center is only some 50 feet above 
the water. The distance from 
bank to bank is about 150 yards, 
but owing to the sag, the bridge 
is slightly longer. 

You negotiate one of these rope 
bridges somewhat as follows. You 
first watch others crossing and 
are fascinated by the swaying and 
weaving of the structure. You 
look along the bank, searching for 
a good place to come ashore if 
you fall in, but see no chance. 
You do see, however, some ugly 
looking rapids just below. Then 
you turn comes. You would not, 
for anything, let these natives 
think you funked it, so you 
cheerily march to the brink. Then the 
roar of the river becomes plainer. Away 
below you see it swirling along, a muddy and 
uninviting torrent. You crouch. You very 
carefully crawl over the edge, gripping the 


side ropes convulsively. Step by step you 
ease yourself down the steep slope, placing 
each foot very carefully, not daring to loosen 
a hand hold until the other hand has gotten 
a death grip ahead. Then something causes 
the structure to start swinging and bouncing. 
You catch your breath, swallow your heart, 
hang on and hope for the best. By now the 
sweat is coming freely. You try to keep your 
eyes on your feet but they will stray to the 
water below. It looks a long way down 
You think of the rapids and the sweat comes 
more freely. At the lowest part the motion 
is more pronounced but by that time you are 
getting a bit used to it. You try to speed 
up and your foot slips. You clutch con- 
vulsively at the hand cables. The coolies are 
probably laughing at you but you don’t care. 
Your one object in life is to get to that other 


side. You steal a glance at it and it seems 
to be just as far away as ever. Each step 
seems to require minutes of concentration 
before the unwilling foot is forced by main 
strength before its fellow. Then you start 
to climb. This is easier and you begin to 
have hopes. You look up again and discover 
that you are nearly over.. Time and distance 
pass more quickly and progress seems im- 
measurably faster. A last few yards and you 
crawl weakly over the edge, to a chorus of 
“shabash” from the coolies. You sit down 
rather shakily and are very glad that that, 
in a manner of speaking, is that. 

The crossing of the Turpo La is entirely 
over snow, ice and rock. There is no trail, 
and but little choice of direction, save in as 
direct a line as possible from starting point 
to distant objective. We started from camp, 





Rope Bridge Over Indus River 








Time was when heads like this announced apring- 
time bock beer, but nobody thought they really 
existed. Comparison of this trophy with the 
figures of the hunters will give an idea of the 
unusual size and spread of the horns. 
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| just below snow line, at four in 


the morning. At first the going 
was steep but not difficult. Then 
came a bit of rock work, then 
more snow, which continued to 
the summit, a narrow saddle with 
a wonderful snow cornice just 
beyond. It took us six hours to 
reach the top, though the distance 
was probably not over three miles. 
The view from the summit is 
magnificent. Range after range of 
snow covered mountains finally 
fade out into the horizon, while 
dominating all is Nanga Parbat, 
26,000 feet. I could only com- 
pare the scene with parts of the 
St. Elias Range. Our descent, 
down a glacier, was rapid. We 
camped near some stun‘ed timber, 
continuing on to the Cilgit Road 
the next day. This part of Astor 
is timbered with pine end spruce 
and it ‘was a welcome change after tie barren- 
hess of Baltistan. By double marching we 
reached Kashmir, and the end of the first part 
of the trip, in four days, having covered 700 
miles in slightly over two months. 
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Will the Larger Bores Come Back? 


N treating the subject of the big bores, i.e. 
I from .40 up one can hardly say anything 
that has not been said by better writers 
and more experienced shooters. These calibers 
are so interesting, however, that by setting out 
some of the many pleasures I have derived 
from them others may be induced to cultivate 
their acquaintance. 

This time we will talk the .45, as it is the 
most familiar and most easily procured. It 
also has the greatest range of reloading 
possibilities. 

While the Springfield action is good, for 
real results one should have a heavier barrel. 
Up to date I have had the Sharp’s, Remington- 
Hepburn, Ballard, Winchester S. S., and the 
British Martini. Another reason for using 
one of these is the additional pleasure one 
gets from a beautiful arm. The Springfield, 
no matter how good, is no beauty, and all the 
new stocks, checking, or beauty clay in the 
world can’t help it. 

To my idea no action can be restocked to 
better advantage than the Remington-Hep- 
burn; and while I am aware of the criticism, 
made by various writers, of this action; such 
as trouble with high primers, etc., I have never 
had any trouble along this line. The extrac- 
tion is positive and the pull, on mine at least, 
all that could be desired. The Ballard is also 
there, particularly those with set triggers, but 
so many have been rebuilt into .22’s that they 
are both difficult and expensive to obtain. 

‘The popularity of the various cartridges in 
the .45 caliber was very great, and had not 
the government abandoned its use for military 
purposes I am quite sure that it would still 
be manufactured, the cartridge experimented 
on and improved, perhaps, but still the same 
old .45. 

The change from this to the .30-40 Krag 
started a vogue for the small calibers that is 
just dying off. It resulted in the .22 hi-power, 
the 6 mm., 6.5 mm., 7 mm., etc.; each in turn 
the perfect cartridge for all game at all ranges. 
Namely, ads announcing their advent. 

While this was at its height the larger bores 
were dropped entirely, no attempt after the 
Winchester H. V.’s was made to improve them 
and today we have the same ballistics in com- 
mercial ammunition that were worked up in 
the 90’s. 

The lead taken by the Army seemed to 
mean that because the .45 had become obsolete 
as a man-killer it had also lost its efficiency as 
a game-getter. This seems to have been the 
attitude of both the user and the maker. 

This following after new gods was confined 
mostly to the U. S. among the big game coun- 
tries. The hunters of Asia and Africa still 
sticking tc the big bores brought about the 
development of the Magnum line of cartridges 
The liking for these large calibers was not 
confined to those hunting rhino, hippo, buffalo, 
and elephant, but even those gunning smaller 
game preferred its certain results to the ad- 
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vantage of flatter trajectory, higher velocity 
and less certain kills. I have before me the 
1924 catalog of an English maker offering a 
.577-450 Martini cartridge double gun. This 
is by no means a Magnum but is a good all 
round cartridge for general hunting compar- 
able to the American .45’s. It is also offered 
in a combination 12 gauge double proving that 
the cartridge is one intended for use on the 
less dangerous game that is apt to be encount- 
ered in the same terrain as shotgun game 
would be. 

That there is a tendency to the larger bores 
is borne out by Major Whelen’s new car- 
tridges, the recent offerings of Hoffman and 
Griffin & Howe and the increasing popularity 
of the .405’s. 

This is also supported by my correspond- 
ence with some of my very good long distance 
friends. As say-so does not mean much I 
will give extracts from the most interesting, 
those from a man who has had as much actual 
experience (in this country) in hunting as 
many of our experts will crowd into a lifetime. 

“Yes, I am still in the larger bores having 
two .38-55’s, three .45-70’s, three .40-90 S. S., 
one .405, one .45 Sharps, which I use more 
than my more modern arms.” 

“The .45-70 is one of my favorites and is a 
cartridge I have used much—I have found 
that the Winchester S. S. is much superior, in 
reloads, to the Springfield.” 

“The .40-90 Sharp’s straight cartridge, in a 
good gun, will in my opinion; equal in accur- 
acy any gun and any cartridge; except a star- 
gauge Springfield with match ammunition, up 
to and including 250 yards. I am speaking of 
the 90 grain powder, 370 grain paper patched, 
solid base bullet. Several times a week I take 
one of these .40-90’s and‘a pair of binoculars 
and go to a prairie dog town for the practice 
of live shooting at small game.” 

“T have just been working up some loads 
for the .405 Winchester, using the 330 grain 
40-70 Sharps bullet. I have long since come 
to the conclusion that if I were to be allowed 
but one rifle in this work it would be the .405. 
It will shoot any powder made, has‘a straight 
shell with a low pressure that seldom requires 
resizing, is accurate for all practicable ranges 
and will shoot anything from sheer mice to 
lions.” 

A recent number of THe American RIFLE- 
MAN contained an article on hunting in Nor- 
way in which the writer says that the .45-70 
and .45-90 are becoming increasingly popular 
there 


In the light of recent development in pow- 
ders it is useless to say that this cartridge can- 
not be improved, but work of this nature 
requires equipment beyond the layman, it 
must come from a demand on the part of the 


user to the ammunition companies. The .45 
bullet has had some attention from Belding & 
Mull and while I have not tried it the profile 
as shown in their booklet gives promise of 
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good work. If the bullet can be improved 
under the present small demand, it is equally 
possible to improve the charge. While I have 
never tried anything along this line I would 
like to see du Pont Oval tried with the lighter 
bullets, say up to 300-310 grains; using a 
bit of cotton to keep the primer and powder 
together. 

The loads possible range from the .45 zal- 
lery practice ball of .452 diameter with 12 
grain powder, through every possible variation 
of charge and ball up to the .45-125-750 and, 
perhaps, beyond, though if this last won’t get 
’em, I want to-leave them alone. 

Just for instance, we have 45-12-145 plus, 
gallery ball; 45-28-230 Colt bullet of ’74: 
45-32-260 Colt; 45-26-260; 45-40-295; 45-40- 
300; 45-40 310; 45-60-330 Gould; 45-70-405; 
45-75-450; 45-70-500; 45-125-750; and these 
loads from my letter friend: 

“In the Winchester 1886 .45 caliber I am 
using, 230 grains .45 auto. bullet; 260 grains 
.45 S. A. bullet; 293 grains .45 Sharps express: 
300 grains .45-90 bullet; 350 grains .45-75 
bullet; 450 grains .45 Government; 500 grains 
45 Government bullet; 300 W.H.V. factory 
loads; 450 grains Government. 

Have also used the following loads in the 
45: .45-15-146 Red ball; .45-25-146 Red ball; 
45-55-230 auto. bullet; .45-55-260 old Colt; 
.45-35-405; .45-70-300 paper patch; .45-85- 
285; .45-70-300 grooved; .45-70-350 grooved; 
.45-70-405 grooved; .45-70-420; .45-70-500: 
.45-70-550 paper patch; .45-120-550. 

And all the .45-90-45-110 family, and end- 
less combinations of bullet and load. Bulk 
smokeless can be substituted for the black, 
and in the lighter loads, dense, may be used 
if one will be a bit careful in measuring and 
use a cotton wad to retain it against the 
primer. 

Taking into consideration a practically un- 
limited barrel life (with black powder), the 
cost of shooting is about half that of the small 
caliber high power loads. 

Black powder can be had at 80 cents per 
pound. J. R. Mattern advertises cases at $2.10 
per hundred and bullets from $1 to $1.50 per 
hundred. This makes a cost on the first hun- 
dred of cases, primed $2.10, bullets, highest- 
priced $1.50, powder using 70 grains 80 cents, 
making a total of $4.40. The other hundreds 
you get from these cases would stand you 
$2.40 per using bought bullets. 

Fully half the sport of shooting seems to me 
to be in “rolling your own.” This is not only 
fun but cuts costs to about one and one-tenth 
cents per shot. 

The initial outlay seems some steep, or it 
did to me, but when once you have the main 
reloading tool one can at little cost buy the 
parts for reloading any other caliber that is 
reloadable. 

In molds we have the Modern-Bond and a 
comparatively new-comer the Belding & Muli 
in iron, and a (Continued on page 15) 
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Results from Hi-Speed Cartridges 


ATA on performances of the new Hi- 

Speed type of ammunition, such as the 

hunting public has been offered during 
the past two years, mostly by Remington, has 
not been available to any extent. For my own 
satisfaction, and for purposes of this story, I 
undertook to “find out by ascertaining” what 
a number of these cartridges really were, and 
what they would do. Calibers examined and 
tested were .25-35, .30-30, .30-40, .30-1906, .32 
Special, .35 Remington Rimless, .38-40, and 
44-40. Information derived by the examina- 
tion is very interesting, not only in relation 
to these cartridges, but in connection with the 
work done by various other loads as well. 

In each caliber an old standard load was 
tried as a check against the performances of 
the new Hi-Speed loads. In .30-1906, I tried 
the new 110-grain 3,500 f.s. velocity load, the 
150 grain 3,000 f.s. velocity load, the 180 
grain 2,700 f.s. velocity load, and the 220 
grain old-fashioned soft point load giving 
about 2,210 f.s. The Remington Company 
puts out two classes of new loads. Those 
labeled “Express Mushroom” fire bullets of 
approximately old standard weight at veloci- 
ties 10% to 12% “higher than old standard. 
None of those cartridges were tried. Those 
new cartridges labeled “Hi-Speed” use bullets 
of considerably lighter weight than’ old stand- 
ard, at velocities 25% to 50% higher than old 
standard. These latter are the loads I 
investigated. 

Accuracy 
NE of the outstanding surprises of the 


investigation was the extreme accuracy | 


developed by the Hi-Speed ammunition. For 
instance, the .30-1906 ammunition was fired 
in a number of rifles, including a heavy bar- 
reled Hoffman Arms match rifle with B. & M. 
telescope sight. This is an extraordinarily ac- 
curate and smooth working rifle as was proved 
by its figuring in the “Any Rifle’ Match 
at Camp Perry in 1924, and by numerous 
long bull’s-eye runs and small groups with 
match ammunition. 

On my 200 yard range, the Remington 180 
grain Hi-Speed, bronze pointed, expanding 
bullet was fired first in the above rifle from 
a bench rest. Group printed in the lower 
part of the six-inch bull’s-eye, with the sights 
properly adjusted for regular 150 grain match 
ammunition. This 180 grain bronze pointed 
bullet group measured 234 inches in diameter. 
It contained ten shots. 

The ten shots were fired with the regular 
220 grain cartridges above mentioned. They 
made a group four inches in diameter, located 
about two inches to the right of a vertical 
line below previous group, and down about 
twelve inches below it. The boy at the target 
marked each shot as it was fired. I was 
beginning to feel pretty happy when these 
twenty shots had been fired, as it was the 
first time I remembered having put twenty 
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consecutive bullets into four inches at 200 
yards. But the best was yet to come. 

Ten cartridges of the Remington 150-grain 
bronze pointed, expanding type then were 
fired at the same red postage stamp pasted in 
the middle of the black bull’s-eye as a point 
of aim for the scope cross hairs, without any 
change or adjustment of sights. The boy kept 
signalling these hits right in the bull’s-eye, and 
when the ten were fired, we went up to the 
target and found them bunched in a group 
only 2% inches in diameter, the center of 
which was located about three inches higher 
and one inch to the right of the center of 
impact of the 180 grain group described. 

Following this, we went back to the bench 
and fired ten cartridges of the 3,500 f.s. 
loading — with some misgivings as to whether 
they would not fly too high to get on the 
target. The boy, however, signaled these hits 
right in the bull’s-eye. We thought he must 
be mistaking old bullet holes for new ones. 
It could not be true that these ultra Hi-Speed, 
light weight bullets would have the impact 
located the same as heavier bullets. But it 
was true. 

We went up and examined the target and 
found these last ten shots had landed right 
in among the previous ten holes made with 
150 grain bullets at 3,000 f.s. We had twenty 
shots in 234 inches. A composite of the forty 
shots fired placed 29 of them in the same 
sized group. A number of others were just 
outside it. One more enlarged the group to 
3%4 inches, and another brought the group 
measurement up to four inches. 

That is pretty accurate shooting. The gun 
must be right, and the ammunition must be 
pretty close to the top in primer, powder, 
bullets, and cases. One could have taken this 
hunting ammunition and used it effectively 
in the keenest of competition at the National 
Matches. The Remington factory must be on 
its toes when it comes to getting all the 
accuracy out of a cartridge that is possible. 

Accuracy of cartridges of other calibers, 
while, of course, not as fine as that of the 
.30-1906, due to lighter and inferior rifles used, 
nevertheless was astonishingly good. For in- 
stance, the .38-40 Hi-Speed cartridges were 
fired in a Marlin standard weight rifle. The 
composite group made at 100 yards measured 
only 3% inches, and this included all holes 
made with both Hi-Speed bullets and regular 
180 grain soft point, smokeless cartridges. 
The .38-40 is supposed to be one of the 
cartridges not particularly accurate. 

The .35 Remington rimless cartridges of 
Hi-Speed and regular types, both grouped in 
the same area, the group being about three 
inches in diameter at 100 yards. The Hi- 
Speed bullets made a pattern measuring 2) 
inches horizontal by two inches vertical. 

Extreme accuracy was shown by .25-35 and 
.30-30 cartridges, both fired in light weight 
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Savage 1899 lever action guns. At 50 yards 
we repeatedly made one inch groups, and 
made them with ease. At 100 yards several 
groups smaller than two inches were made, 
and the average was but little larger than two 
inches. Not quite as fine results were ob- 
tained from .30-40 cartridges, although the 
180 grain, bronze pointed, expanding bullet 
gave just as small groups as the 220 grain 
regular load. Our Krag rifles used in the 
test were no longer gilt-edged in barrel. 
Groups obtained averaged about seven inches 
at 200 yards. 

The .44-40 Hi-Speed ammunition gave four 
inch groups at 100 yards, and regular, soft 
point, 200 grain, smokeless .44-40s gave 37% 
inch groups as the best. The manufacturers 
of .44-40 rifles have told me that they are 
not capable of making quite as fine groups 
as .38-40, the difference being about one inch 
at 200 yards. 

Based on my examination of about 250 
targets made with Hi-Speed loads of all 
calibers, other than .30-1906, I can say that 
groups measuring about five inches in diameter 
at 200 yards may be expected from day after 
day shooting in good rifles of .25-35, .30-30, 
.32 Special, and .35 Remington Rimless cali- 
bers; while from good rifles of .25-20, .32-20, 
.38-40, and .44-40, groups of four to five 
inches may be expected at 100 yards. Long 
range accuracy with these short, light bullets, 
speeded up greatly, likewise provided a sur- 
prise. Even the .44-40 gave consistent groups 
up to 200 yards. In firing at flat stones on a 
hillside, one could break just as many stones 
with this Hi-Speed ammunition at 300 yards 
as with any standard ammunition. There ap- 
parently was no falling off in the accuracy of 
the 110 grain, .30-30 caliber bullets at 300 
yards. 

Sight Adjustment 
OTWITHSTANDING results mentioned 
above with a .30-1906 heavy barreled 

rifle, Hi-Speed ammunition is tricky in the 
matter of point of impact. Each individual 
rifle is likely to have its own peculiarities in 
the handling of these cartridges. Thus the 
.44-40 rifle used, a Winchester Model 92 Car- 
bine, threw its Hi-Speed bullets three feet 
higher at 100 yards than it threw regular lead 
jacketed bullets at standard velocities. The 
.32 Special and .30-30 rifles likewise were of 
light weight types, and likewise they showed 
many inches difference in point of impact 
between Hi-Speed ammunition and regular 
ammunition at 100 yards. The .328 Special, 
for instance, showed nine inches. The exact 
difference is not important, because our ex- 
perience showed each rifle is likely to behave 
differently. Thus the hunter who tries his 
own rifle with above types of cartridges should 
make his sight adjustments according to 
results. On some rifles it will be necessary 
to substitute a higher front sight for the one 











on the gun in order to bring these Hi-Speed 
bullets down to the tack hole. On others, the 
rear sight can be lowered sufficiently. 

The rise of the Hi-Speed bullets with very 
light guns is more than enough to cause game 
to be missed, if no sight corrections are made. 
I tried .32 Special, .30-30, and .44-40 Hi-Speed 
cartridges with sights adjusted normal for old 
standard ammunition, firing at a target 100 
yards away, and then walking back from it 
until the bullets struck center. The .32 Spe- 
cial carbine required a range of about 225 
yards, the .30-30 a range of about 325 yards, 
and the .44-40 a range of about 400 yards. 


The Acamunition Itself 

EMINGTON has abandoned cupro-nickel 

in favor of gilding metal for bullet jack- 
ets, except in the .30-40 and .30-1906 calibers. 
The bronze pointed bullets had cupro-nickel 
jackets, but all others were copper covered. 
The .25-35 bullets weighed 87 grains, and 
the form of the point was about the same as 
that of .25-20 bullets. .30-30, .32 Special, 
and .35 Remington. have a similar form — 
shorter than usual and slimmer. The points 
are hollow. All light weight bullets appeared 
to caliper full standard diameter, instead of 
sub-caliber, as has been stated in print some- 
where. 

Remington has a new form of cartridge 
box, with end tabs which fold back in, and 
an inside section which slides out, like a match 
box. 

I was not particularly interested in the 
powder charges, either in amount or kind of 
powder, as such features of cartridges involve 
lengthy consideration. The main point is that 
the powder charge gives the results. 


Penetration and Expansion 

LL cartridges were given a penetration 

test in pine wood, and careful notes were 
kept of the results, showing not only the 
total amount of wood penetrated, but when 
the expansion first started, the size to which 
the bullet mushroomed, the diameter of the 
hole torn in the boards, the weight and con- 
dition of the recovered bullet, and whether 
the performances were uniform and depend- 
able or erratic. As a further check of energy 
and power developed, a test of penetration in 
steel was made. I have an idea that an intelli- 
gent inspection of the effects of a bullet on 
mild steel offer a better key to its absolute 
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BULLET MARKS ON %-INCH STEEL PLATE 
Key to Cartridges and Loads 


1. .30-40-220 Regular Soft Point bullet. 
2. —* 10 Remington Hi-Speed Mushroom 
ullet. 
3. = 180 Krag Bronze Pointed Remington 
ullet. 
. .30-30-170 Regular Soft Point bullet. 
. 32 Special 110 grain, Remington Hi-Speed 
Mushroom bullet. 
. -30-1906-220 Regular Soft Point bullet (2,200 
f.s., velocity). 
. -30-1906-150, 3,000 f.s., Bronze Pointed bullet. 
. .30-1906-180, 2,700 fs., Bronze Pointed bullet. 
. -30-1906-110, 3,000 f.s., Hi-Speed Mushroom 
bullet. 
10. .30-1906-150 Regular Service bullet, full jack- 
eted. 
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shocking and killing power on game than what 
it does in soft wood. Anyhow, conclusions 
based on the appearance of holes in steel 
coincide with those based on experience de- 
rived from observing wounds in game. 

As the quickest way of giving results of 
these penetration tests, the following table is 
compiled: 

PENETRATION TESTS OF REMINGTON HI-SPEED 

CARTRIDGES 

Cartridze ad. Yate “BR” seq? **—p”’ *“e”’ “;’" 
30-06-110 ist bd 3rd bd linch 9th bd 6lgr 
30-06-220 std 2nd ‘* 4th ‘* 12th “* 175 “ 
20-06-180 BP 5th ‘* 7th “ 13th ‘* 88 
30-06-150 BP 6th ‘10th “* 13th “* 105 “ 
35Rem200std 2nd‘ 5th * llth ‘* 190 ‘* 
35Rem150HS 3rd ‘‘ 4th “‘ 10th ** 136 

32 Spl 110 HS ist ‘* 2nd “ 9th “* 90 

32 Spl 170 1st ‘“* 3rd“ 8th ‘* 130 
30-40-180 BP 6th‘ 7th “ 14th “ 115 “ 
30-40-220 std m* * llth ‘* 165 ** 
30-30-170 2nd ** 3rd “* — woes 
30-30-110 HS st‘ 3rd“ 9th “* 90° 
38-40-180 SP 2nd‘* 2nd‘* %‘* 6th “* 165 “ 
38-40-130 HS 3rd‘ 9th‘* %** 10th “* 130“ 
38-40-180 Lead 2nd ‘* %** 8th ** 175 ** 


44-40-200 SP ist ‘* 3rd ‘* %** 9th ** 188 ** 
44-40-140 HS 3rd ‘* 3rd “* ei 8th ** 142 ** 


“‘A’’—Bullets began expanding. **B’’—Bullets 
expanded maximum. “C’’—Maximum hole in 
boards. *“D’’—Bullet stopped. “*E’’—Remaining 
weight. **F’’—Remarks—See notes: 


Notes 


1. Impact upset the boards badly like action of 
.45-70-500. Recovered bullet nearly all in one main 
piece, % x % inch, and turned wrong side out. 

2. Bullet perfect mushroom with %-inch length of 
base section intact, point measuring % x %-inch. 

3. Core separated from jacket every time. Some- 
times core was reduced to irrecoverable fragments. 

4. The 150 grain bronze pointed bullet at 3,000 
feet held together well. Core was very much fiat- 
tened, but %-inch of the base section was intact. 
Recovered bullet was %-in. wide by %-in. long. 

5. The .35 Remington Hi-Speed bullet held together 
well, but shed sections of jacket as early as the 
sixth board. Recovered bullet was %-inch wide by 
%-inch long. 

6. Bullet mushroomed almost inside out. Base not 
to be seen. Piece % x %-inch. This load has 
noticeably more penetration than the 170 grain bullet. 

7. Mushroom perfect, the flat of base being clear, 
but no sides visible. 

8. Piece of lead, 25 grains, stopped in tenth board. 
Bullet tearing very good to last Inch. Recovered 
piece a nice mushroom %-in. long by %-in. wide. 
The little bronze point was recovered in the twelfth 
board. Base section of bullet intact %-inch, bu 
core gone in front except at one side. : 

9. This bullet will go to pieces in a fox. Recovered 
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section had %-inch of base intact, length 13-16-inch, 
diameter %-inch. Hole in boards not quite as big 
as some other bullets gave, but ‘‘cut more posi- 
tively,’’ said an old hunter present. 

10. This cartridge has a noticeably more sharp 
crack than the regular one. Bullet reduced to a 
round mass, with base not to be seen. 

11. The 180 grain .38-40 S. P. bullet was intact 
for %-inch. The front of the jacket was ruptured, 
but still showed original forward edges around half 
of circumference. Recovered slug %-inch long by 
%-inch wide. 

12. Recovered bullets are wholly intact, the nose 
is upset and bulged to %-inch diameter, like a rivet 
head, with the hollow end point intact, except flat- 
tened and filled with wood. 

13. Bullet was found base foremost, with exposed 
soft point completely stripped off, but jacketed sec- 
tion unruptured and true round. 

14. Core and jacket usually unruptured, but some- 
times merely bursted open. The rivet head effect 
is most usual, with hollow point filled with wood. 


An old hunter present when the penetra- 
tion tests were made in boards, objected to 
the delayed mushrooming of certain car- 
tridges, notably the bronze pointed .30-1906s. 
He said that if a man wanted one of these 
bullets to expand in a deer, he would have 
to carry a bear around and shoot through it 
first. The boards were laid touching one 
another in the above tests, forming the equiv- 
alent of a solid block. When each two boards 
were separated by about two inches, mush- 
rooming began much earlier — instead of the 
sixth board, as early as the third board. One 
could have an interesting time developing a 
theory that would account for this effect of 
air space. 

A while back I mentioned my conviction 
that the effect of a bullet on steel was a better 
measure of its game killing capacity than 
penetration in wood. To show this effect, a 
number of steel plates 54-inch thick were 
fired upon at a range of 50 yards. Unfortu- 
nately, the photograph and cuts do not show 
the depth of the holes, which in the plates 
themselves is one of the outstanding features 
of difference. However, the photographs do 
show a marked difference between marks made 
by cartridges of medium power and by those 
of heavier power. 

The .30-30 regular soft point cartridge made 
just a smear of lead on the steel, hardly 
producing a depression. The same cartridge 
with new Hi-Speed 110 grain bullet went into 
the steel 14 inch, leaving a cavity 7/16-inch 
across. The .30-40 220 Krag soft point car- 
tridge, regular load, likewise made little more 
than a smear of lead, although there is a de- 
pression 5/16-inch wide and %-inch deep 
where it struck. The .30-40, 180 grain, Hi- 
Speed load, however, went in 34-inch, leaving 
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a crater 54-inch across, and with edges flowed 
back a good deal, thus reflecting its superior 
energy. 

The Hi-Speed .30-1906, 110 grain bullet 
did not make as big a hole as the Hi-Speed, 
180 grain .30-1906, but penetrated just as 
deep —fully %4-inch. The 5%-inch plate is 
bulged out for %4-inch on the back side at 
each of these two points. The 180 grain 
cavity is 54-inch across; the 110 grain cavity 
is little less than ™%4-inch across. The 150 
grain Hi-Speed .30-1906 load likewise pene- 
trated 14-inch deep, and bulged the back of 
the plate as much as the others. Its crater 
is fully %-inch across. The regular Service 
30-1906, 150 grain load did not bulge the 
back of the plate very much, and gave a 
crater much shallower than the foregoing load, 
although about %4-inch across. The 220 grain, 
30-1906 load—velocity about 2,200 f.s.—gave 
a crater about 7/16-inch across, and shallower 
than the 150 grain regular load, .which is 
exactly what I should expect from studying 
the figures of energy. 

When the tests in wood and steel were com- 
pleted, we still had that little doubt of the 
expanding properties of the Hi-Speed bullets. 
Their points are much harder than the exposed 
lead tips of the game bullets we have been 
accustomed to using. A butcher offered us 
several fresh killed beef heads, and a number 
of the .30-1906 and other bullets were fired 
through these heads at various angles to see 
how the expansion and penetration in bone and 
flesh compared with results in wood. The 
bone in these heads of course is thick near 
the horns, but on the sides of the jaws is 
quite thin. The most notable fact, imme- 
diately apparent, was that bullets mushroomed 
much earlier in these beef heads than they 
did in wood. In fact, the 150 grain and 180 
grain bronze pointed bullets, .30-1906 caliber, 
seemed to begin expanding within one inch 
of striking the heads. 

The 110 grain bullets went through these 
heads where the diameter was five inches but 
failed to go through where the penetration 
was ‘six inches. We tried this time after time. 
The result is conclusive. Therefore it is 


BULLETS RECOVERED FROM PINE WOOD 
AFTER PENETRATION SHOWN IN TABLE 
(All bullets enlarged about one-third) 


1. .30-1906-160, 
Pointed bullet. 
. -30-1906-180 Remington Bronze Pointed bullet. 
. .30-1906-220 
Hi-Speed 


2 

rs -3030-110 Remington 

5. .30-1906-110 Hi-Speed bullet. 
7 

8 


3,000 f.s. Remington Bronze 


Mushroom 


bullet. 
. -35 Remington Rimless bullet. 
.- 32 Special Remington 110 grain Hi-Speed 
Mushroom bullet. 
. .30-40-180 Krag Remington 
bullet. 
. .30-1906-180 Bronze Pointed bullet. 
. .38-40 Hi-Speed Mushroom bullet. 
. -38-40 Hi-Speed Mushroom bullet. 


Bronze Pointed 


9 
10 
11 
12. .38-40 Hi-Speed Mushroom bullet. 
13. .38-40 Regular 180 grain Soft Point bullet. 
14. .44-40 Hi-Speed Mushroom bullet. 
15. .44-40 Hi-Speed Mushroom bullet. 
16. .44-40 Hi-Speed Mushroom bullet. 


reasonably safe to say that in a game animal, 
the 110 grain, 3,500 f.s., .30-1906 cartridge 
may be limited to that amount of penetration, 
if it strikes bone immediately on entrance 
into the animal. 

The 150 grain and 180 grain bronze pointed 
bullets were fired through the heads in any 
and every direction. Greatest diameter which 
could be obtained in a head was about ten 
inches. These bullets were caught in boards 
behind the head, and penetrated from one to 
four inches of wood after passing through the 
head. In every instance they were broken 
up more than when fired through wood alone. 
Some of them were not recovered at all except 
for a few very small pieces. 

The .30-40, .35 Remington, .30-30, and 
other cartridges also were tried on beef 
heads, and all showed penetrations of seven, 
eight, nine or more inches. Penetration, how- 
ever, is by no means a measure of killing 
power. If it were, full jacketed bullets would 
be our choice. The bronze pointed .30-1906 
bullets, and the 3,500 f.s. 110 grain bullet, 
produced remarkable pulping inside the beef 
heads. In fact, there was usually a cavity 
three or four inches in diameter, from which 
all bone and tissue had been exploded in the 
wake of any of these bullets. 

The effect was quite in contrast with that 
of the 220 grain, .30-1906 and .30-40 bullets, 
and, in particular, with the effects of .30-30, 
.32 Special, and .44-40 bullets, which seemed 
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just to pass through, messing up a channel 
'4-inch to 34-inch in diameter, but not dis- 
turbing the tissues beyond that width. Hi- 
Speed .30-30 and .32 Special bullets showed 
good penetration, although they stopped inches 
before bronze pointed .30-1906 bullets. .30-30 
and .35 Remington Rimless Hi-Speed bullets 
usually went through about two inches more 
bone and tissue than the .30-1906, 110 grain, 
Hi-Speed bullet, but they did not leave any- 
thing like the amount of wreckage behind 
them. 

For comparison with all the above results, 
a .45-70 rifle was dug out of the museum, and 
fired into both boards and beef heads. In 
the latter, the bullet went through the head 
and four inches of wood behind it, which 
equaled the greatest .30-1906 penetration, but 
its disturbance of tissue was seemingly not 
very great. In wood, the 500 grain, black 
powder cartridge penetrated thirteen boards. 
The lead bullet mushroomed perfectly, and 
lost little of its weight. The smoke of the 
discharge rolled and billowed over the land- 
scape and choked us all. On a nearby railroad 
a double header freight train passed by, and 
did its best with soft coal to equal our smoke 
screen, but was put to shame. The 500 grain 
bullet jarred the pile of boards, and threw 
pieces of them out from the sides of the pile. 
The 405 grain soft point bullet began to ex- 
pand in the first board, made a hole 1% inches 
in diameter in the fifth board, and stopped in 
the eighth board. It had a perfect nose-on 
mushroom, 34-inch in diameter and 3%-inch 
long. 

The size of the tearing or breakage factor 
and the hole left by the bullet was, in my 
opinion, more important than actual pene- 
tration, in the killing capacity of any bullet 
or load. Sufficient penetration to go through 
the outer layers of tissue of an animal, of 
course, is necessary. I have always noticed 
in these tests that the load giving the deepest 
penetration invariably makes the biggest hole. 
If the small ho!e makers among the cartridges 
had anything like the force of the bigger guns, 
their penetration would be a quarter of a 
mile deep, more or (Continued on page 15) 

















misfortune when out duck hunting te 

encounter that delightfully balmy 
weather that gives a bright sun and a clear 
sky—such weather as in the middle of the day 
completely puts the duck hunter out of busi- 
ness—when the ducks grow indifferent about 
flying around to be shot at, and the hunter 
relaxes his vigilance to indulge in a peaceful 
pipe or a pleasing conversation with a con- 
genial companion? 

If so, you can appreciate our situation as my 

hunting companion, Dr. R. L. Sutton, and I 
were sunning ourselves in a grass blind and 
watching some ducks paddling around out in 
the open water just beyond the range of our 
guns. The sagacity of those old birds was 
astonishing. They knew the range of a 12 
bore as well as we did, or even better. As we 
watched them we at first supposed that it 
was being done listlessly, and indifferently 
until one of the old hens flapped her wings 
and called to us, then we knew that it was 
being done maliciously. I was keenly feeling 
the need of a gun that would kill a few yards 
farther than our regular grade 12 when Dr. 
Sutton expressed a desire for a gun that would 
reach out and tickle that old hen’s wishbone. 
This lead to a conversation that brought into 
review the various guns of our acquaintance. 
and the application of our limited knowledge 
of ballistics. 
' With us hunting is not mere slaughter of 
birds. It is the sport of the game; and the 
sport is greatly increased when we can sur- 
mount the difficulties of long range shooting. 
Many birds go by beyond 60 yards to one 
that comes within that distance. We get ad- 
ditional kick out of the sport when we can 
surprise the sly old bird that thinks that he 
is out in the zone of safety, and pull him down 
even though beyond the range of ordinary 
shooting. Such sport requires a_ greater 
knowledge of lead, and greater skill in marks- 
manship than the average sportsman possesses. 
But one bird brought down at full speed be- 
yond 65 yards is greater sport than a dozen at 
30 yards hovering over the decoys. 

This conversation resulted, on our return 
home, in our purchasing one of the big 12’s; 
a super gun advertised to shoot 15 to 20 yards 
farther than the regular grade 12. We thought 
that we heard the call of the magnum or super 
gun and ordered one through our local dealer. 
On its arrival we were impressed with the 
appearance of the big gun. 

Its sturdy lines and nine pounds inspired 
confidence. It would have been an easy task 
to have taken that gun to the field declaring 
with enthusiasm that it would do all that the 
manufacturer claimed for it. Instead, how- 
ever, we retired to an old barn where we had 
made arrangements to test the shooting quali- 
ties for both pattern and penetration. We 


G isin reader, has it ever been your 


took along for the purpose of comparison our 
old reliable 12 double barrel and an automatic. 
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The Gun for Pass Shooting 


By Dr. M. L. Bishoff 


We shot ordinary commercial loads at 40, 60 
and 75 yards. In every test the regular grade 
12 beat the big gun in both pattern and pene- 
tration. Our surprise and disappointment 
amounted to humiliation. We wrote to the 
factory relating the results, and asking for 
instructions that would enable us to get that 
additional 15 or 20 yards of advertised kill- 
ing power. We were informed that it was 
not intended for the ordinary commercial 
shells but was made especially for the Super X 
shells. We retired to the old barn again. This 
Time with a supply of the designated shells. 
The regular grade 12 with the same ammu- 
nition again showed a superiority. In reply to 
our second letter the factory suggested that 
the gun be returned, and if it did not come 
up to the advertised standard that it would 
be corrected so as to give the additional 
killing power. The gun was returned to the 
factory. In the course of a month it came 
back without a word of explanation as to 
what was wrong or what had been done. A 
third test showed no improvement. The regu- 
lar grade 12’s were its equal if not superior 
in every test. They showed a better penetra- 
tion with the Super X shell. 

In this gun we had the weight of a heavy 
10 gauge and if we were to get any results 
out of it beyond our regular grade 12’s it was 
evident that it must be secured in the am- 
munition. It was not in the gun. It would 
require over loading, encroaching upon the ten 
gauge charge. Naturally we raised the ques- 
tion, “Why not go to the 10 gauge at once?” 
Engineers of ballistice generally agree that 
each bore has its best balanced load; and if 
any great variation from this load is desired 
the bore of the gun should be increased or 
decreased accordingly. 

We disposed of the big 12 at a sacrifice, 
disappointed in its performance. We then 
placed an order for a 10 gauge Ithaca. On 
the arrival of this gun we were pleased with 
its lines and balance but we were cautiously 
conservative. For two reasons we withheld 
our enthusiasm. Our disappointing experience 
with the big 12 had not been forgotten; and 
we realized that the 10 gauge has fallen into 
disfavor. We had heard many assertions that 
just as much could be accomplished with a 
12 as with a 10. The laboratory experiments 
of ballistic engineers contradict this statement 
and we could not understand why the 10 has 
fallen into disuse just at a time when there is 
a demand for a gun that will reach a little 
farther than the regular grade 12. This situa- 
tion was quickly explained when we attempted 
to buy some ammunition for the big 10. In 
our home towns we could find but a few shells 
for the 10, and all small loads. I took the 
gun along on a trip to New Mexico and while 
there canvassed two towns in the heart of the 
wild goose territory looking for 10 gauge loads. 
One of these towns has four stores that carry 
a good stock of guns and ammunition but 1 
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failed to find a 10 gauge load bigger than 3% 
drams of powder, and 1% ounces of shot. 
These shells did not contain even a big load 
for a 12 gauge. It was at once apparent why 
the 10 had fallen into disreput. There were 
no balanced 10 gauge loads on the market. 
The hunters who were shooting 12 gauge loads 
in their ten guns naturally failed to get re- 
sults, and turned to the properly loaded 12 
bore. 

Our next move was to order some real 10 
gauge loads. On their arrival we again retired 
to the old barn. On this occasion there was 
some genuine enthusiasm developed as we 
tried that big gun at 65 yards, then 75 and 
then 100 yards. Nor were we satisfied with 
the pattern alone. It was penetration that 
we demanded and had failed to get with the 
super 12 that we found here in the ten bore. 
In other words we had a killing pattern at 75 
yards with this gun. Here was more than the 
15 or 20 yards additional reach that we were 
hunting. (This gun will do at 65 yards all 
that our 12’s will do at 40.) Our experience 
here was strictly in accord with the ballistic 
report that there is a balanced load for each 
size gun, and if you want to shoot a big load 
it should be done in a big bore. If you want 
to shoot a small load do not use a 10 gauge. 
We are satisfied that much of the adverse 
criticism of the 10 is due to under loading. 
The manufacturer of shells may be largely 
responsible for this situation for we failed 
to find 10 gauge loads on the market. 

We feel that the present tendency toward 
the small gun is justified when a light weight 
gun for quick handling is desired; and when 
a small load, and a greatly reduced pattern is 
not objectionable. We feel, however, that 
the present tendency toward small guns and 
an attempt to secure big gauge results by 
overloading is a fad that is not founded upon 
scientific principles and will not long endure. 
Tables given us by some of the gun makers 
indicate that as the bore of the gun decreases 
the breech pressure increases. Overloading 
the small gun greatly increases the breech 
pressure and the danger of a bursted barrel. 
To guard against this danger, the weight of 
the gun is increased to that of a larger size 
bore and one of the advantages of the small 
light gun is lost. In comparison with prop- 
erly loaded big guns, extravagant claims, and 
over-enthusiasm largely explain the support 
of the small bore. 

The small bore has its place, and we believe 
that it has come to stay. Nor, in our enthu- 
siasm for the 10 gauge, do we believe that the 
big gun ever will regain its former popularity 
for general use. But we do insist that it has 
not lost its former efficiency, and when loaded 
with a proper size 10 gauge charge, it is supe- 
rior to the smaller sizes even when they are 
overloaded. Captain Charles Askins in dis- 
cussing the 10 gauge writes, “Such a gun is 
not to be equaled (Continued on page 16) 
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Definition vs. Magnification in a Scope 


T HE boys were firing at 75 feet on the 
indoor range of our local club the other 
evening, when I discovered that they 
had laid aside the 25-power spotting scope and 
were using a certain high grade 9-power scope 
to spot the bullet holes. When asked why, 
they replied they could see the holes better. 

Investigation showed that they were abso- 
lutely right. The 9-power scope made the .22 
caliber bullet holes stand out clearer in the 
black at 25 yards than the regular spotting 
glass giving an apparent magnification about 
2% times as great. 

This incident illustrates what Maj. Town- 
send Whelen meant a couple of years ago, 
when he was discussing field glasses for use 
by hunters in the Canadian Rockies. He said 
that definition was more important than mag- 
nification, and that a very high quality 8-power 
glass was preferable to one of ordinary quality 
of 12 or greater power. I may not be quoting 
the Major word for word, but I believe his 
meaning is intact, and in all his exceptionally 
sane writing on the shooting subject, he never 
has set down truer words. 

Definition is everything in a_ telescope, 
whether the scope is a field glass, a rifle sight, 
or any other kind-of a telescope. And defini- 
tion involves a large number of factors which 
the ordinary shooter will find extremely com- 
plex and confusing. The maker of an adding 
machine must figure out the million and one 
details of the thousand and one wheels that 
constitute the works of the apparatus. The 
user of the adding machine, on the.other hand, 
wants to know just two things: How to press 
the keys, and how to read the printed result. 
Shooters, likewise, want only to zero and 
adjust their scopes for range, and want to 
look through them and see the image sharply 
and clearly. But if I lift the lid and show 
them a little deeper into the “works” of the 
scope, I feel they will indulge me this time. 

Of course, the day has gone by when dia- 
phragms are necessarily used to cut off the 
light coming through the outer edges of the 
receiving lenses on account of the color fringe, 
but diaphragms are still used by makers of 
second rate telescopes, and even by some of 
the less particular makers of scopes which have 
ambitions to be high grade, as a means of 
compensating for inaccuracies of their formu- 
las, or of their workmanship. This construc- 
tion scales down the total amount of light 
passing through the instrument so greatly that 
the lines and images appear blurred, and 
definition is correspondingly lacking. No 
matter what power or magnification such a 
scope has, it is unsatisfactory for shooting 
purposes. 

With lens formula so perfect that no dia- 
phragms are needed, which is the construc- 
tion of very high grade sight telescopes, the 
entire amount of light that comes through the 
big objective lens in front, is concentrated 
and all passed out to your eye through the 
much smaller exit pupil. One can imagine 
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without even seeing the result, how brilliant 
the image thus is made to appear. The effect 
is that of bright sunlight suddenly striking 
through a cloud. 

In the photographic field a man will pay 
$250 for a large camera lens, and thereby get 
light-gathering capacity and sharpness clear to 
the edges, which are impossible to obtain in 
cheaper lenses. Both the light and the free- 
dom from distortion contribute to what we 
shooters know as definition—perhaps we might 
better say naturalness of image seen through 
the glass. It is hard even to give an adequate 
hint of the complex factors which go to make 
superb definition in a glass, but that matter of 
light and illumination is a very important 
thing. A shooter seeking to place his finger on 
some infallible indication of quality, may well 
ask about a scope sight’s illumination. A 
maker who has succeeded in providing billiant 
light is likely to have suceeded also in incor- 
porating other vital factors which go to make 
fine definition. 

Before the war we were dependent on Ger- 
many for fine optical glass. “Jena” glass then 
was rightly believed to yield finer lenses than 
any other obtainable. Now, however, no 
American needs ask the Germans for any- 
thing of the kind. 

American-made optical glass is available in 
quality equal and in some respects superior to 
the former “world’s best,” and American tele- 
scope lenses now are manufactured that go 
beyond anything previously accomplished un- 
der such old and honorable names as Zeiss, 
Goerz and Hensoldt. 


The making of a good lens is largely a 
matter of bringing together the viewpoints 
of optical engineer, on one hand, and of prac- 
tical user, on the other. Neither of these fel- 
lows understands the requirements of the 
other. Most of the lens “lemons” on the 
market have been brain children of the engi- 
neer working alone. They were good, but did 
not fit in anywhere. Those few formulas on 
the market that are fine and practical are the 
products of users who have worked with 
engineers. 

The manufacturing of such high quality 
lenses is not a mere matter of a willingness 
to pay the price. Sufficient expense will 
buy perfection of grinding, trueness of curves 
in lenses, quality of glass, and all such me- 
chanical features, but unless this mechanical 
excellence is directed and formed into a whole 
with characteristics suitable for shooting pur- 
poses, the result will be inferior. There are 
many scope sights on the world market and 
no two of them are alike in optical formula 
and design. The main reason why they differ 
is that each maker started to work up his 
formula with a different idea in view. Thus, 
if I start with a conception of a scope tube 
of a certain length, having an objective lens 
of a certain diameter, with a certain eye relief, 
and a maximum field of view, I immediately 
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fix certain factors of the lenses which are 
thereafter unchangeable. One high grade 
scope sight on the market contains eight sepa- 
rate pieces of glass, and no two of these 
pieces are of the same kind of glass. Each 
separate kind is of a different “speed”—that 
is, these pieces pass light at varying velocities. 

In my own scope sight designing, I have 
wondered sometimes why I did not start man- 
ufacturing a scope with a longer tube. Such 
a scope is more easily mounted on some rifles, 
because it allows a greater latitude in the 
placing of the mounts. But a long tube sac- 
rifices some of the features that go to make 
up superior definition, for instance, light. A 
scope cannot possibly have too much illumina- 
tion. The length of a scope sight thus is a 
compromise between facility of mounting on 
a gun, and certain absolute optical qualities. 
So far as that goes, the man who studies scope 
sights soon learns that almost every feature 
in them is a compromise between what he 
wants in one direction and what he must have 
in another direction. 

The day is past when shooters should be 
satisfied with a murky, fuzzy image seen 
through a rifle scope sight. They should ask 
for something very much better. They can 
get scope sights in which the image is vir- 
tually alive. It leaps up to meet you as you 
glance through the glass—brilliantly natural, 
knife-edged in line, and startlingly true to 
nature in respect to flatness of field. Fine 
lenses are required for this desirable effect, 
and the most advanced and modern formulas, 
but the shooter who avails himself of such 
definition as these highly developed glasses 
give, can hold his error of aim to an exceed- 
ingly small fraction of an inch. 

For instance, the other night we were shoot- 
ing at 50 feet, when one of our club members 
refused to adjust his scope sight to bring his 
group to the tackhole, claiming he had a 
better point of aim. On a standard N. R. A. 
official gallery target for 50 feet, the figures 
indicating the rings in the black, are about 
3-32 of an inch high. They are white, and 
the lines forming them are only 1-64 of an 
inch wide. This shooter said he was aiming 
at the figure “9.” A little later, as he con- 
tinued to shoot and his group printed slightly 
to the left of the “tack-hole,” he shifted his 
point of aim slightly—this time aiming at 
the tail of the “9.” 

This is the sort of precision vision that a 
good scope sight should give the shooter. The 
most minute line should be clear and sharp 
to his eye at such a distance, and at longer 
ranges he should be able to define almost any- 
thing on the target with which he is concerned. 
If he uses a scope sight which provides less 
clear and brilliant definition, he is not going 
to shoot as well. The competitor in a match, 
who is equipped with such a sight, has a most 
extraordinary advantage over others not so 
well equipped. They have to guess where 
they are shooting. He knows where he shoots. 
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(a FIRST SEMINOLE WAR. 1817 « ) 
The year of 1817 saw the beginning of the bitter feud, known as the Seminole Wars. Encroachment by the whites, suspicion and treachery on the 
part of the Indians could have but one result—war. Rumor had it that the Spaniards in Florida had provided the Indians with arms. Acting on 
the information, Jackson marched on Pensacola and stormed and burned Fort Barrancas. In the year 1819 the treaty of Fort Moultrie was signed, a 
document that did nothing to stave off the dreary and bloody struggle of 1835-40, nor did it save Major Dade and his command from massacre. 








The N. R. A. “Spring Program” will be in the mails within 

the next few weeks, and outdoor programs from the more 
active clubs are now coming into the office. The club overlooking 
the opportunity of getting its members together, imbuing them 
with new enthusiasm after the grind of indoor winter shooting is 
missing the one best bet in promotion possibilities of the entire 
year. 

No one thing that can be undertaken will do more to promote 
the shooting game in your locality this spring than the organiza- 
tion of a league of clubs shooting a regular schedule of shoulder- 

to-shoulder matches. The sporting public 
Spring Planting finds it rather hard to understand how the 

rifle shooting clan can get much kick out 
of firing a match on their own range and telegraphing the scores 
to the competing team, whom they have never seen, but every 
American gets a great deal of kick out of the thought of a real 
man-to-man shooting match. 

There was a time, not so long ago, when a league with a 
schedule calling for shoulder-to-shoulder matches could not very 
well operate except in certain sections of the East, as clubs were 
too widely scattered throughout the country to take much interest 
in these matches. This condition no longer exists. In practically 
every state groups of clubs have grown up which are within 
comparatively easy travel distance of one another. With the 
increasing number of automobiles owned by club members and 
the number of good automobile roads in existence, it has become 
2 comparatively simple proposition to arrange a league of four, 
six or eight clubs which can compete shoulder to shoulder. It is 
not necessary that all the clubs be within easy travel distance, 
as matches scheduled between clubs one hundred miles apart can 
be fired on the range of a third club which will be about fifty 
miles from both of the competitors. 

No definite provram for the development of a league can be 
laid down, as ccnditicns will vary in different States and in dif- 
ferent countries, but it is generally true that in any group of 
clubs close enough together to make shoulder-to-shoulder matches 
advisable the same type of sk «ting will prevail. Some leagues 


T IS time now to lay definite plans for the outdoor season. 


will shoot nothing but small bore, some will insist on Service rifle 
conditions, others will find their greatest appeal in Rising Bear, 
Running Deer, and similar events. The important point is not 
the kind of matches fired but the act of getting the shooters 
together and of shooting it out on a common firing line. 


The N. R. A. is anxious to assist in organizing such leagues, 
but the initiative must come from active local clubs. The names 
of other clubs in your vicinity will be gladly furnished, and any 
assistance that may be necessary after you have gotten the 
various clubs’ executive officers together to talk over the program 
and schedule will be cheerfully rendered. The time to get after 
this proposition is now, so that you may be definitely organized 
and ready to go when the new shooting season opens. 


The league plan contemplates the ranking of the teams on 
the number of matches won and lost during the season, each 
club shooting every other club one match on its home range and 
one match on the other fellow’s range. This method of giving a 
team a final standing on the basis of the number of matches won 
rather than on the number of points scored tends to encourage 
the weaker organizations and gives that much more value to 
the league idea. The best conditions provide for the clubs to 
put as many men as possible on the line counting the five high 
scores for record. This plan serves to get out the full strength 
of the club, as everybody feels that he may, with a little luck, 
make the club team that week. 


The rifle shooting game has all of the elements which go to 
make up a major sport. Within reasonable limits nobody is too 
young or too old to participate, the physically weak and the 
physically strong alike find the game adaptable to their powers, 
and a season of shooting is well within the limits of the average 
income. The one thing which the shooting game at present lacks 
and which can readily be supplied is more of the fraternal spirit. 


This can be injected only through personal contact with the 
other fellow and the organization of these city, county or inter- 
State leagues is going to do a great deal to promote the spirit 
of a real fraternity of riflemen as well as to increase the active 
membership of every club participating in the league schedule. 


Entered as second-class matter, April 1, 1908, at the postoffice at Washington, D. C., under Act of Congress March 3, 1879. Obtainable by 
subscription, $3.00 per year. $2.00 to individuals or members of clubs affiliated with the N. R. A. Canadian subscription, $3.50. Foreign, $4.25. 
The articles published in THz AMERICAN RIFLEMAN are not copyrighted and may be reprinted without further authorization. 
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Results of Hi-Speed Cartridges 


(Continued from page 11) 


less. When a .30-30 or .32 Special bullet is 
found almost as far in the pile of boards as 
bullets of more powerful cartridges, the fact 
does not reflect their comparative killing 
capacity at all. 


Hi-Speed Ammunition in Hunting 
HE place of these new, fast traveling 
bullets in hunting is a subject bound to 
cause much discussion in the next few years. 
The new Hi-Speed cartridges will not wholly 
displace old standard, heavy bullet ammuni- 
tion. A user of a .30-30 rifle, for instance, 
who hunts bear and moose, may well debate 
with himself the advisability of sticking to the 
heavy bullet, especially if he uses the newer 
loadings, which give 200 or 300 f.s. increased 
velocity without decreased bullet weight. 

For shooting deer, coyotes, and like game, 
the new Hi-Speed bullets are unquestionably 
more desirable. They have ample penetration 
for this class of game, and their killing power 
on it absolutely should prove fifty per cent 
greater. In addition, the hunter should find 
himself able to hit the game with fifty per 
cent greater facility. He does not have to 
allow for so much bullet drop, for so much 
head-lead on moving game, for so much wind 
deviation. In short, the new ammunition gives 
him a decided advantage in hitting the game. 
It is a most desirable thing from the stand- 
point of game conservation, as it permits 
hunters not expert in rifle shooting to kill the 
first game specimens they fire on, rather than 
to wound several specimens which escape and 
die unfound, while the hunter continues to 
shoot other specimens until he finally bags 
one or more. I should think also that the 
new Hi-Speed ammunition would be a little 
less susceptible to variations in point of im- 
pact between one lot of cartridges and another 
lot, between summer and winter, and between 
sea level and high mountains. In the 2,000 
f.s. class of cartridges such deviation is a con- 
siderable factor. 

The introduction of these new loads is 
bound to have a big effect on the various 
medium powered cartridges. Unquestionably, 
popularity of .30-40, .30-30, and other similar 
cartridges has been waning in recent years. 
The new loads will lift these cartridges intu 
the next class above the one they have 
occupied. 

The .30-40 will become all that the .30-1906 
150 grain load used to be. The .30-30 is 
perhaps almost as much of a load now as the 
30-40 used to be. The .30-1906 reaches new 
levels of efficiency in killing power, not at- 
tained before except by English Magnum car- 
tridges. The little .38-40 and .44-40 at last 
are given flat trajectory and high speed, which 
make them more effective on game, simply 
because the game can be hit easier by fast 
traveling bullets. The fact is that for short 
range, knock-about work, .38-40 and .44-40 
carbines now have become real guns when 
these Hi-Speed loads are used, although they 
weigh and handle like a revolver. The .30-30 
carbine, formerly much carried by men of 
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the great wide open spaces, in the car under 
the seat with the jack and tire pump, for use 
in the unexpected opportunities, has really 
become too much gun. 

In conclusion, factory ballistic figures for 
these Hi-Speed cartridges, are given in the 
table following. Shooters who have tables of 
the old-fashioned loads should compare their 
old figures with the new, and note how greatly 
the velocity and energy has increased in every 
cartridge listed. This superior energy is bound 
to be reflected in increased killing power on 
all medium or small game, and particularly in 
ease of hitting the game at unknown ranges. 
The penetration claimed by the factory is 
greater than that obtained in my tests, prob- 
ably due to my pine wood being harder than 
theirs, hence their penetration figures should 
not be compared directly with mine. 


BALLISTICS OF REMINGTON HI-SPEED 


CARTRIDGES 
Cartridge “sa” “R”’ s4@ “—p” sy? 
-25-20 Hi-Sp M’rm 60 2200 645 8.2 8 
-25 R-less H-S M’rm 87 2700 1410 3.0 11 
-25-35 Hi-Speed M’rm 87 2700 1410 3.0 11 
.30-30 Hi-Speed M’rm 110 2550 1590 3.4 14 
-30-40 Hi-Speed 180 2500 2490 3.2 16 
.30-06 Hi-Sp Bronz Pt 150 3000 3045 2.3 18 
-30-06 Hi-Sp Br Pt 180 2700 2910 2.8 19 
.30-06 Hi-Sp M’rm 110 3500 3000 1.8 11 
-32-20 Hi-Sp M’rm 80 2000 710 837.6 9 
.32 R-less H-S M’rm 110 2550 1590 3.4 14 
-32 Spl H-S M’rm 110 2550 1590 3.4 14 
.85 R-less H-S M’rm 150 2350 1840 4.1 15 
.38-40 Hi-Sp M’rm 130 2000 1165 7.7 il 
.44-40 Hi-Sp M’rm 140 2000 1185 7.8 11 


‘“‘A’’—Weight of bullet in grains. 
velocity in foot seconds. ‘‘C’’—Muzzle energy in 
foot pounds. ‘‘D’’—Trajectory 200 yards, height 
at 100 yards in inches. ‘‘E’’—Number of %-inch 
pine boards penetrated. 


**B’’—Muzzle 


Will Larger Bores Come Back? 


(Continued from page 8) 


B.&M. in nickel. Not having reached that high 
estate where one receives these things for a 
thank you and a trial, I have not tried these 
out, my pet just now being a well-cured Win- 
chester 506 grain and hoy, she is sweet. When 
I first started to cast, } had the devil’s own 
time * ,.'ting perfect ones, it seemed that 
thiee out of five had some flaw, a seam or 
bubble. The mold people said it was because 
of new molds, but second handers gave me the 
same trouble. At last an old gentleman who 
had been casting bullets all his life told me. 

“When the metal has reached the fluid state, 
not too hot, drop in a piece of rosin the size 
of a hickory nut, let her stop smoking and 
skim. Presto ninety-nine in the hundred are 
right.” 

The reloading tool can be of several makes, 
all good and one’s taste, as in girls, can be 
the only guide. There is the “Perfection” a 
straight-line tool, the Modern-Bond and Ideal 
in hand tools and the Belding & Mull, also a 
straight-line model. 

Beware of the old Winchester, while it does 
good word, sometimes it tries the patience of 
Job. 

In measuring devices you can choose any- 
thing from the M. B. or Ideal charges to a 
nifty 1-10 plus or minus balance. All of these 
items can be picked up in used condition at 
fair prices, but I would advise getting new 
molds unless the former owner is known, as 
the least batter spoils accuracy. 
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Accuracy in this. as in all other arms, de- 
pends upon three things, you, your rifle, and 
the care used in reloading. With the usual 
care as to uniform charge and perfect bullets, 
a good rifle rightiy held will give any of the 
more modern arms a very close race, and all 
things being equal I think it can beat any but 
the best National Match rifle and ammunition 
in its range, say up to 300 yards. 

The following are the average of five tar- 
gets, at each range, made under normal con- 
ditions. Position, prone. .45-12-145 ball 50 
yards, 1.25 inches; .45-28-230, 50 yards, .60- 
inch; .45-28-230, 75 yards, .90-inch; .45-40- 
300, 100 yards, 3.15 inches; .45-70-500, 500 
yards, 6.1 inches. 

These were made by a Remington-Hepburn 
chambered for the 500 grain cartridge, thirty 
inch barrel, set triggers, weighing 10 pounds 
These are of the regular hunting weight, as 
used some time during the 80’s. The Rem- 
ington-Hepburn having been stocked in Den- 
ver, in 1887, for use on grizzly and mountain 
sheep, after one season at this it went into 
British Columbia and helped reduce the game 
population there. The Ballard in use in Ore- 
gon and the Northern Rockies, but both, not- 
withstanding considerable use, are still in 
crank shape as to bore and fine outside. 


Judging from these weights the old boys did 
not insist on a five pound gun with a sixty 
pound kick. While I must admit that an 
eleven and one-half pound gat is a bit too 
heavy for one hand juggling up the side of 
a mountain, at least for one of my build, no 
man of over 130 pounds should suffer any 
hardship toting one of 8 to 8'4 pounds. 

Another interesting cartridge in the .45 
family is the old Colt, used as a rifle cartridge. 

While not having had any experience of its 
killing abilities, I have used it in a Stevens 
S..S. which is not in anything like crank shape, 
and originally sold for about $5. This old 
reliable is loose in the frame, she breaks like 
a shotgun, and is cracked from the breech 
about 4 inches. A little thing like this never 
phases her as no escape of gas is visible 
through it. She weighs in at five and a quarter 
ringside, and has a pull like a Ford hand 
starter. 

At 75 yards she rung up a 94 x 100 on the 
100 yard small bore target and jazzed her 
way through a one inch pine board, % inch 
pe. boiler plate; two 1/16-inch pieces of sheet 
iron and just broke through a two-inch pine 
sill. 

This, it seems to me, would make a very 
good cartridge on Pennsylvania and Virginia 
deer, as most all are killed at under 100 yards 
and judging from its 75 yard job would pack 
sufficient punch to do nice work. The rifle 
would be not over 414 to 5 pounds if desired. 

You boys that have worked through all the 
small and high power bores, try out the .45, 
get a good one and try serious work. If you 
have the inclination, try out some of the later 
powders and tell the rest of us about it. You 
high power friends, rise up on your hind legs 
and bawl me out, that helps to make the issues 
interesting and makes for a good time all 
around. 
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The Gun for Pass Shooting 


(Continued from page 12) 


by any 12 bore ever made. It has no peer in 
smaller gauges. It is the arm for the man who 
is ambitious to test his skill and knowledge 
against the speed of fowl at long range.” 

The killing power of a gun at a given dis- 
tance depends upon the pattern and the pene- 
tration. Pattern refers to the number of pel- 
lets that strike the game of that hit within 
the circle. It naturally follows that the big 
gun shooting the larger charge of shot will 
have the advantage in pattern. Penetration 
depends upon the velocity and momentum of 
the pellets. The larger charges of powder and 
the larger sizes shot have the advantage in 
velocity. The heavier the pellets the greater 
the momentum. Applying these principles to 
the 10 gauge it is apparent that there is a 
decided advantage in pattern at the same dis- 
tance or an equal pattern at a greater distance 
due to the greater number of pellets in the 
load. The larger charge of powder would give 
the 10 an advantage in velocity. The in- 
creased load of the 10 would enable it to main- 
tain an equal pattern and shoot a larger size 
shot. This would give it an advantage in ve- 
locity and in the weight of the pellets which 
means greater penetration, or greater killing 
power. 

In ordering this gun we had no pet specifica- 
tions which we demanded of the manufacturer. 
We were after a gun with a punch; one that 
would enable us to surprise the wisest old 
mallard by reaching a little farther than he 
thinks it possible. In stock dimensions we 
followed the lines and measurements of the 
guns that we were using and had found satis- 
factory. In stock fitting we do not believe 
in extreme lengths or freakish shapes. The 
normal man needs little variation from the 
standard length and drop of stock regularly 
furnished. 


The weight of the gun is a matter of greater 
importance. The weight and strength of bar- 
rel necessary for safety permits of no variation 
that will jeopardize the hunter. This factor 
must from the nature of the tests necessarily 
be left with the makers and his laboratory ex- 
periments. The second consideration in weight 
is the ease and accuracy in handling. We 
are not discussing an upland gun so that the 
matter of carrying need not be considered. 
Weight has a tendency to slow up the aim or 
getting into position; but it also has a ten- 
dency to steady the swing, and carry forward 
in getting a lead on passing birds that many 
sportsmen find very helpful. In this it is 
largely a matter of individual strength and ex- 
perience. The third point of interest in the 
weight is the recoil. In shooting heavy loads 
weight in the gun helps to take care of the in- 
creased recoil. We want a gun with a punch, 
but we stoutly object to the punch being 
at the butt. However, excessive weight is un- 
necessary to take care of the recoil when the 
gun is properly handled. Unusual recoil is 
the result of a bad fit or of poor shouldering. 
This gun weighs nine pounds and it takes care 
of the loads we are using in a manner making 





it possible to do blind shooting all day without 
flinching. Nine to ten pounds we consider 
sufficient weight for the big loads that the ten 
will handle. 

The length of barrel is also a matter for 
consideration. Some of our best gun makers 
have standardized on thirty-two inches for the 
ten gauge. The length of barrel has some- 
thing to do with the balance of the gun. Long 
barrels are also supposed to improve the 
marksmanship. In this we have never found 
an excessive long barrel of advantage. In 
shooting qualities I do not agree with the 
popular idea that the longer the barrel the 
farther the gun will shoot. In the December 
issue of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, W. H. 
Coxe in his article, “Pressure Curves of Shot- 
gun Powders,” shows that the great pressure 
of modern shotgun powders occurs in the first 
four or six inches of the barrel, and then 
rapidly drops as the charge advances leaving 
little argument for an additional two or three 
inches of barrel. Some years ago when or- 
dering a gun for upland shooting the question 
of length of barrel was raised with the manu- 
facturer and I was informed that the length 
was determined to some extent by the market. 
Barrels were longer than necessary because 
there was a demand for them, not because 
they were more effective. Our ten is the 
standard length of the maker 32 inches. Both 
barrels are full choke. 

In recent years much attention has been 
given to the development of an improved rifle 
load, and with marked success. The shotgun 
has not faired so well. It is only lately that 
the proper size and balance of load for the 
shotgun is receiving consideration; and new 
powders are being tried out. In the recent ex- 
periments the twelve and twenty gauge have 
received the attention rather than the ten. 
Our range of experience with different charges 
had been very limited, but we are convinced 
that as the ten load is developed the ten gauge 
will take its place in the battery of the sports- 
man’s guns; and it will be recognized as the 
gun of dependence for long range. 

Most of our shooting has been done with 
loads of 414 drams of powder; and 1% of 
No. 2 and 4 shot. This is not the capacity 
limit of the ten. Five drams of powder and 
1% to 1% of shot is a still better load. Our 
experience also emphasizes the use of large 
shot twos and BB in the big gun. Small shot 
at long range ‘will not keep up the velocity. 
Large pellets at long range have the advantage 
in both pattern and penetration. 


Our experiments at target in comparison 
with our 12’s were most satisfactory. We 
found the increased killing range that we were 
seeking. In the field, our target conclusions 
were delightfully supported by efficient long 
range work. On two occasions, the gun has 
been out in the wild goose country and the 
big birds certainly yielded to its persuasion. 
There was roast wild goose following each 
trip. I am now anxiously awaiting the time 
when Dr. Sutton will have the opportunity to 
surprise that old duck just beyond the range 
of our 12’s. Our experience with the big gun 
has been so satisfactory that we have ordered 
a second Ithaca gun of this type. 
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“Caesar Had His Brutus” 
By J. E. Berns 


HE members of a certain rifle club 

i were in action on the 600 yard firing 

point, busily engaged in firing one of 
the stages of the State Association’s series of 
matches. The club’s champ, one of those real 
hard-boiled riflemen, especially noted for his 
imperturability, was sprawled out over half an 
acre or so and proceeding to knock ’em dead 
on number one target. His scoreboard showed 
a four and a five for sighters and fourteen 
straight fives for record. 

Two fair visitors, neither of whom had ever 
before witnessed range firing, joined the little 
group of spectators gathered behind the hard- 
boiled one just as the scorer’s sing-song tones 
announced: “Mr. Blank’s fifteenth shot for 
record, a five.” Watching the next three shots 
which brought the same satisfying call from 
the scorer, the fair ones appeared to become 
more and more interested in the proceedings. 
especially, it seemed, in the actions of the 
shooter and the movements of the target. The 
targets at this range are operated in regulation 
manner except that counterbalance weights 
are used on the target carriers instead of a 
second target. On this particular day the pit 
service was rather slow. 

After the scorer had recorded the eighteenth 
bull’s-eye and as the hard-boiled egg was 
squirming into position for his next shot, the 
voice of one of the ladies was clearly heard by 
all present to voice the opinion that it seemed 
“To take those bullets a long time to get 
there.” Riflemen being generally of the type 
known as “men’s men,” it was hardly to be 
expected that any of the company present 
could fathom what feminine thought prompted 
this remark; wherefore it brought only puzzled 
expressions to the masculine faces assembled. 

Bang! Several seconds delay—target down 
—more delay—target up—disked. 

“Mr. Blank’s nineteenth shot for record, a 
five,” came from the scorer. 

H. B. Egg was holding and squeezing his 
durndest for that twentieth and last shot when 
the same fair ma’m’selle cleared up the mys- 
tery surrounding her first puzzling comment 
by asking, “What makes that target come back 
up after he knocks it down?” 

Bang! Target down—target up—disked. 

“Mr. Blank’s twentieth shot for record a 
deuce.” 


This Special Equipment 
(Continued from page 4) 


to do it. And we bring to Perry the spare 
parts and tools to make the usual repairs. 
For mere convenience in packing I keep all my 
dope in one box and take it to the firing line 
with me, but all I use is the following rifle 
with sling, scope and rest, scope sight in some 
matches, a loading block, glove for the left 
hand to ease the sling pressure, spectacles, and 
of course my shooting clothes, and a box of 
ammunition. If it is very hot or very windy 
I wear a sweat band to keep the sweat out of 
my eyes and to keep my hair from blowing 
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around. That list doesn’t seem very formid- 
able to me, and there is nothing in it that any 
good 30 caliber shot doesn’t use frequently. 

Now, when I go over the whole lot of spe- 
cial equipment that we small bore men use, 
I wonder whether it is really so very much 
after all. Compare a small bore man with a 
thirty caliber shot on a good team at Perry, 
and there isn’t a whole lot of difference. We 
have our rifles, of course, and so does the 
thirty caliber shot. We usually use scope 
sights, and so does the thirty caliber man 
when he has a chance as in the Henrick or 
Wimbledon. To be sure there are so very few 
scope sight matches for the thirty caliber man 
that lots of them get along with iron sights 
from motives of economy, and occasionally 
we find a small bore shot doing the same 
thing for some reason or other. We all wear 
padded coats in all kinds of shooting, and we 
all use spotting scopes at least in long range 
thirty caliber matches to dope wind with. 

I don’t see much difference. If there is any 
difference it lies in the fact that the small 
bore man is more or less of a crank, a real 
student of the game, and he always does what 
only the best of the thirty caliber shots do. 
The average of the shooting on the small bore 
range at Perry is far superior to that on the 
thirty caliber ranges, for the simple reason 
that there are a lot of pretty poor thirty cal- 
iber shots brought to Perry on various teams, 
men without understanding of the game and 
wholly devoid of equipment. They take the 
issue rifle and do the best they can with it, 
absolutely unaided by the things they should 
have and which the old timers do have and 
use. The small bore range is quite different. 
There are no issue rifles, and the only men 
shooting are those who care enough about the 
game to own rifles and bring them to Perry. 
These are naturally all pretty good men and 
usually well equipped in all ways. But we 
don’t really use anything the thirty caliber 
shot doesn’t use quite regularly, if he knows 
the game. 


More About U. S. Muskets 
By Charles B. Foster 


FTER the publication of my “Notes 
on U. S. Muskets” about a year ago, 


I was reminded that I had slighted the 
Model of 1840. 

This matter of models is interesting, and 
needs further study. The term has been used 
very loosely; some men going so far as to 
speak of any gun bearing a date as the 
“model” of that year, which I feel is wrong. 

A Harper’s Ferry “Model” lock of 1840 
pattern has been mentioned in connection with 
this subject and that reminds me that I have 
the wreck of a Harper’s Ferry musket of 
Model 1822 dated 1821; also that my self- 
priming musket marked Springfield 1818 is 
absolutely a Model 1822 in all details, except 
that the lower sling-swivel is attached just in 
front of the trigger-guard, instead of to the 
guard itself. 

It looks as if these two models, after being 
fully developed, were held in cold storage for 
several years before being put in production. 
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range with targets at 50, 100 and 200 yds. for 
the small bore and 25 and 50 yds for the re- 
volver. All these ranges can be used at one 
time without danger of anyone getting hurt. So 
far we have no house at the range but 1925 
will find us sitting pretty. Our plans include 
the erection of a house and the installation of 
telephone service to the 200 yard target pit. 

We are putting on two special events which 
will probably be interesting to other clubs. 
One is a rabbit hunt and the other is a ground 
hog hunt. Both of these events simulate 
hunting conditions, and so enable us to in- 
terest quite a few men in the club who like 
to shoot and do shoot in the field but who so 


far have steered clear of the target range. 
Preparations for the rabbit hunt, as we run it, 
are quite simple. The rabbit is to be cut out 
of boiler plate and suspended by chains from 
a piece of half-inch gas pipe about twelve 
inches long. The chains are eight inches long 
and are fastened to the rabbit and gas pipe 
as solidly as possible so that the shock that 
they get from a .22 long rifle will not cause 
a break down in the target. We run the rab- 
bit in the same manner as the running deer. 
Of course, he is suspended close to the ground 
and occasionally dodges behind a clump of 
tall grass. We do not need a marker, as the 
boiler plate rings like a bell when the bullet 
strikes it. The target is small and we use no 
scoring rings. A hit is a hit. 

The ground-hog hunt requires a little more 
elaborate preparations. We make our hogs 
out of boiler plate the same as the rabbits, 
although an inch board faced with lighter 
metal would probably do just as well. You 
want sufficient resistance in the target so that 
the bullet will knock it over and not go clear 
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through without disturbing it. I think that 
the accompanying sketch makes plain the 
method of constructing the hogs and of oper- 
ating them. Any kind of strong steel will 
do to hold the hog upright. It should be per- 
fectly flat so that there will be no question of 
the hog falling over when he is hit. 

The hog is approximately five inches wide 
and nine inches high. The number of hogs 
installed and the ranges at which they are 
placed is optional with the club. The hog is 
exposed for five seconds and then pulled down 
by the boy handling the traps unless it is 
knocked down in the meantime. This match 
takes quick thinking, good judgment, and 
quick shooting. The shooter has to watch all 
the traps as he doesn’t know where the hog 
is going to appear and, of course, every hog 
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that comes up and goes down without being hit 
is scored as a miss. The boy who works the 
traps from the target pit makes just as much 
trouble as possible for the shooter, and the 
spectators are encouraged to add to the gen- 
eral confusion. The match can be made for 
five shots per man, but we have found that 
ten is better as it takes two or three shots to 
get the shooters properly warmed up. 

We always try to get a newspaper man on 
hand for our shoots, particularly this ground 
hog event and, in justice to the hogs be it said 
that a newspaper man generally finds some- 
thing to write up when this match is staged. 

And, speaking of publicity, we believe that 
this series of rifle club autobiographies which 
Tue AMERICAN RIFLEMAN is running will do 
a great deal to bring the scattered clubs in 
closer contact with one another and will make 
us all feel considerably more like we “belong” 
to something. We certainly hope that we 
shall have the privilege of reading about 
every club in the country before this series 
of stories is discontinued. 
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Canon City’s Trials and Tribulations 
By W. G. Harry 


HE following is given in the hopes that some 
other poor cuss of a secretary may revive 
that spark of life and start the fight anew. 

Ou. club was organized early in 1923, only an 
infant, but has been through a lot so far. After 
some publicity, we held a meeting, adopted the 
by-laws as required, and elected officers. Here 
we made our first mistake. We found that it is 
better to have enthusiastic young men, with 
no experience, if need be, than men occupied with 
their families or given to dollar chasing. 

The National Guard Armory was completed 
about this time, and as we were on good terms 
with the National Guard Officers, we were given 
the use of the Armory on the condition that we 
build a range. We appropriated an old piece of 
boiler plate and patched together a backstop. 
The range itself was wide enough for two shoot- 
ers, but as we had to shoot through a door, only 
one could shoot at a time. A light was hung over 
the target, which, thereby, was flooded with 
“moonshine.” 

In this condition the club survived for the first 
year. For about three months the Armory was 
closed to the public because the people of the 
city would not keep the Company up to minimum 
strength. About this time the mainstay of the 
club went back East, so nothing much was done 
about it, except that one of the absent members 
stirred things up in the Militia Bureau in Wasb- 
ington, with the result that the Armory was again 
cpened to the public. The club had, at this time, 
about three regular attendants, our faithful Range 
Officer and one or two “ dyed-in-the-wool” 
shooters. 

The mainstay of the club finally came back 
and was again put into the traces. We then went 
to work and built a good backstop with casters, 
so that we can move it out of the way when not 
in use. The lights are not good yet, but we are 
taking steps to correct that. We started the 
movement to get the door widened, with the 
result that the State cut the door more than twice 
as large as it formerly was. One of the members 
built two prone benches at the cost, to the club, 
of material only. We now have a range which, 
while not up-to-date, is measurably satisfactory. 

Early in the Spring of 1924, steps were taken to 
get an outdoor range. One of the Executive 
Committee is a doctor, and by luck he was called 
on a case to a family whose breadwinner owned 
the best range site we could find. The methods 
he used in securing permission to use the land 
have never been disclosed, but we had a range 
site, so why worry? As soon as possible, we put 
up the “one-legged” target carrier which the 


D. C. M. loaned us. We are planning on putting 
up a couple more as soon as we can get to it. 
About this time everyone went fishing, so no 
shooting was done till the time for the first frost. 

During the Spring and Summer we had a 
schedule by which we shot, so that all the posi- 
tions were fired, one position each week. How- 
ever, there was nothing to shoot for but the 
shooting. This winter, for the first time, we have 
arranged a definite schedule of matches. 

The Member’s Match should have been called 
the Club Championship. We are giving a gold, 
silver, and bronze medal to the first, second, and 
third. For the Handicap Match, we are giving 
an N. R. A. target rifle of on® of the cheaper 
makes. 

The Qualification Course is put in the program 
in an endeavor to get more men to join the Asso- 
ciation. 

The Club has passed the rocks for the present, 
and if no one puts a cockel-burr under the saddle, 
we may be all right for riding. The club has 
about 60 per cent attendance most of the time. 

Almost forgot to tell you about our “turkey 
shoot.” We bought about forty turkeys for two 
days of shooting, and had as a side issue four 
weaning pigs. We advertised the shoot well in 
the town paper and three papers in neighboring 
towns. 

To start with, we had about five other com- 
petition shoots, in a town of ten thousand. Next, 
both Thanksgiving and the Sunday before were 
cold and windy. The method used almost ex- 
clusively here is prone, with rest at 50 or 75 yards, 
one shot, best shot takes the turkey. The shot- 
though it may be. Clubs of ten, twelve, or four- 
gun, shooting at cross lines is a good card, luck 
teen men, or whatever the value of the turkey 
may be, are formed. On the thirty turkeys and 
four pigs we cleared about forty dollers. The 
pigs, we had to shoot off among club members 
later. 
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THAT CLUB MEMBERS’ MATCH MEDAL 


The Club Members’ Match represents the offi- 
cial N. R. A. Club Members’ Championship. It 
should be a real match and the Association wants 
to issue a real medal. The conditions are such 
that they may be practically formulated by the 
club’s match committee and the Association wants 
the clubs to indicate what they would like in 
the way of a medal. Send in your ideas. You 
do not need to be an artist—just a rough sketch 
or letter telling your ideas. Get busy and let us 
hear from you at once 
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LEE STAGES COMEBACK 


There is something about the everlasting per- 
sistence of T. K. Lee, of Birmingham, better 
known as “Tackhole” .that continually excites 
one’s admiration. There was a time when Lee 
won every match in the Gallery Program. Then 
as the size and speed of the field increased, the 
frequency of his winnings became less marked, but 
always, sometime during the gallery season, this 
old-timer comes through into the gold medal class. 
His performance in the 75 foot prone match this 
year is a good example. There were thirteen 
possible scores of 400 x 400 made in this com- 
petition out of a total of 118 entires. Lee, in 
Birmingham, Alabama, shot it out, round for 
round, with L. W. Somers, of Bangor, Maine, 
with Steve Monahan of Chicago, Illinois, very 
much in the running all the time. When the 
targets were all in, Lee had thirty-eight of his 
forty shots in the sacred “X” circle; Somers had 
thirty-seven of them there, and Monahan thirty- 
five. Incidentally Miss Rosalie C. Clapp, of 
Chicago, hung up one of the possibles, with 
twenty-six of her forty shots in the “X” circle. 

It was unfortunate that after this splendid per- 
formance she was unable to land in the medal 
winning class. Fred Johansen, of Joliet, Illinois, 
took the tenth medal with twenty-nine “X’s.” 

It is doubtful if there has ever been fired a 
more keenly contested match among shooters, all 
of whom are well-known to the fraternity as 
real marksmen, than this 75 foot prone event, 
and it is seldom that a more varied line-up of 
equipment is found among the list of medal 
winners. Practically every type of rifle sold for 
target shooting was used by one of the high ten, 
from the Winchester 52 used by Lee, down 
through the list of Stevens, Hoffman-Martini, 
Peterson-Ballards, and Springfields used by other 
competitors. 

The ammunition was not so widely scattered, 
four of the competitors, including the high pair, 
electing to use Peters Tackhole, three of them 
USN.RA., and three of them Win. Precision. 

The first tie in this year’s gallery competitions 
came in the individual prone match at 50 feet 
when two team mates from Thermopolis, Wyo- 
ming, hung up the possible score with 39 X’s. 
L. H. Edwards, of Akron, Ohio, was right be- 
hind them with 38 X’s, while the total number 
of possibles registered was 18, as compared with 
13 in the 75 foot section. Harry E. Brill, of 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, took the tenth place medal with 
a possible score and 34 X’s. In the shoot-off 
between Burt and Vaughn, the former repeated 
his possible score and registered 38 X’s, while 
Vaughn dropped two out of the ten-ring for a 
total of 398. It was an oddity that while both 
of these men used Ballard actions and Peterson 
barrels, the winner shot U. 8. N. R. A., while the 
other used Peters. No better example of the fact 
that each man must find the ammunition best 
suited to his gun has ever occurred in the N, R. A. 
matches. The entry list in this match of 138 
competitors was the largest in any of the posi- 
tion championships. 

Riflemen who came to know and think a great 
deal of Col. C. E. Stodter when he was Director 
of Civilian Marksmanship, will note with interest 
that he is still very much in the game, turning in 
a total of 399 from his station as Commanding 
Officer of the 1st Cavalry at Marfa, Texas. 
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Official Bulletins — 1924-25 Gallery 
Matches National Rifle Association 





MATCH NO. 9, INDIVIDUAL PRONE MATCH AT 50 FEET 


Name Address 


M. C. Burt, Thermopolis, Wyo.... 
L. D. Vaughn, Thermopolis, Wyo. 
L. H. Edwards, Akron, Ohoi. 
Leon A. Talbott, Audubon, Iowa.. 
Floyd MacDonald, La Jose, Pa. 
Glenn Stotts, Waitsburg, Wash... 
L. M. Robinson, Los Angeles, Cal. 
J. A. Wade, Sheridan, Wyo. 


39x 
39x 
38x 
37x 
37x 
. .85x 

. 35x 
. .85x 
Wyo. 34x 
. Harry E. Brill, Tulsa, Okla.... 34x 
. H. EB. Stassen, West St. Paul, Minn 33x 
. H. T. Noyes, New York City........33x 
. C. F. Garner, Newport News, Va...32x 
. Donald Valentine, New York City. ..32x 
. John R. Daum, Ashland, Ohio. .31x 
. W. A. Schwarz, Vancouver, Wash. 31x 
. J. F. Woolshlager, Castorland, N. Y 30x 
. Richard Wilzewski, Monterey, Cal. .30x 
. B. T. Strickland, Knoxville, Tenn. . 

. L. E. Klein, Massillon, Ohio.... 
. L. A. Pope, Los Angeles, Cal... 
. Morton Solomon, New York City. ... 
. John S. Vhay, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
. E. Ejisenbrei, Massillon, Ohio 
. L. D. Wallace, Buffalo, N. Y. 
. A. J. Yearsley, Piqua, Ohio. 
Ballston Spa, N. Y 
. G. F. Ehrhardt, Sidney, Ohio....... 
. George W. Burch, Alliance, Ohio. . 
. J. 8. Alban, Massillon, Ohio 
. Charles E. Hicks, Piqua, Ohio.. 
. Carl W. Hamel, Chicago, IIl.. 
. Albert Black, Albion, Ind..........- 
. R. R. Haines, East Akron, Ohio. 
. John R. Stark, Nashville, Tenn. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
. V. J. Hadin, Schenectady, N. Y.... 
. F. R. Wheatland, Pasadena, Calif. 
. Clem Partington, Sidney, Ohio. 
. Fred Schulz, Sidney, Ohio.... 
. John Tasche, Baltimore, Md.... 
. B. N. Collier, Louisville, Ky.. 
. S. E. Johnson, Louisville, Ky...... 
. C. C. Berkeley, Newport News, Va 
. Luther R. Gambill,*Tulsa, Okla...... 
. C. E. Greenfiled, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
. M. E. McManes, Piqua, Ohio. 
. Charles Tisch, Massillon, Ohio. 
. Eric Johnson, Cleveland, Ohio. 
. Curtiss F. Dowd, Pasadena, Cal.. 
. Emmet Swanson, Minneapolis, Minn.. 
. Charles B. Pike, Mansfield, Ohio. 
. Lloyd A. Patton, Blacksburg, Va 
. H. H. Chedester, Bentleyville, Pa.. 
. L. Dee Mallonee, Audubon, Iowa.... 
. Earl Moye, Saginaw, Mich. 
. Edmond H. Levy, Belmont, Mass. 
. Frank D. Wheeler, Chicago, Ill. 
. 8S. IL Gornhauser, Louisville, Ky. 
. Jim Barlow, Halstead, Kans...... 
. John J. Livingood, Princeton, N. J. 
. George W. Smith, Racine, Wis... 
. Howard 8S. Avery, Blacksburg, Va. 
. Charles Woolezhan, Wilmington, Del. 
. W. B. Atchley, Nashville, Tenn..... 
. CG. J. Koehler, Saginaw, Mich. 
. C. J. Perry, Saginaw, Mich.... +s 
. Charles Alberts, Santa Barbara, ‘Cal 
. R. A. Devereux, New York City. 
. W. M. Affelder, New York City. 
. Arthur Strode, Vancouver, Wash.... 
. Lloyd O. Moore, New Cumberland, ad 
. A. Dibble Poett, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
. Barrette W. Ford, Chambersburg, Pa.. ee 
. John H. Laug, Piqua, Ohio.........- 
. R. H. Calvert, Nashville, Tenyn..... 
. Cc. D, Wild, Janesville, Iowa.........- 
. J. M. H. Wallace, Buffalo, N. ¥ 
. Chas, F. Wilson, Ft. Win. Scott, Cal... 
. A. E. Hertzler, Halstead, Kan......... 
. C. R. Dillabaugh, Vancouver, Wash... 
. Wm. D. Christian ,Blacksburs, Va. 
. J. &, Bonner, Nashville, Tenn... 
. Chas. E. Lyman, Jr., Middlafield, “Conn. 
. G. W. Geenty, Ortonville, Minn. ¢ 
Castoriand, N. Y....... 
. Jesse L. Martin, Columbus, Ohio.... 
. Sherwin Murphy, Chicago, Il. : 
. E. Burleson, Santa Barbara, Cal.. 
Buffalo, N. Y.. 
. Lee F. Hammie, Oxford, N. aCr. 
. Percy Schwartz, Fresno, Cal..... 
. Einer Hansen, Fresno, Cal....... 
. Clayton Walton, Nashville, Tenn. 
. William Weston, New York City. 
. R. C. Colgan, Independence, Mo...... 
. Stuart M. Martin, Ashland, Ohio.... 
. L. P. Krehbiel, Halstead, Kan....... 
. V. C. Anderson, Anchorage, Alaska. 

. Parkman Harding, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
. George Talbot, New Bedford, Mass.... 
. Waddell Austin, Santa Barbara, Cal. 

. Edward Siegle, Astoria, L. L.... 
Lucien Shaw, Santa Barbara, Cal.... 

. Theodore Picard, New Bedford, Mass. 
Richard Kaime, Santa Barbara, Cal. 

. Milton Williams, Fresno, Cal. . 

. John C. Wood, Des Moines, lowa.... 

. Buclide Choquette, New Bedford, Maas. 
Paul PD. Forand, New Bedford, Maas. 


. G. K. Woods, 


Score 


400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
399 
399 
399 
399 
399 
399 
399 
399 
399 
399 
399 
399 
398 
398 
398 
398 
398 
398 
398 
398 
398 
398 
397 
397 
397 
397 
397 
397 
397 
397 
397 
397 
897 
396 
396 
396 
396 
396 
396 
396 
396 
396 
395 
395 
395 
395 
394 
394 
394 
394 
394 
394 
394 
393 
393 
393 
392 
$92 
392 
892 
392 
392 
892 
$91 
891 
391 
390 
389 
389 
389 
388 
388 
385 
885 
384 
383 
383 
382 
882 
882 
$81 
381 
381 
381 
380 
380 
878 
876 
876 
816 
at4 
374 


Rifle 


Ballard 
Ballard 


Winchester & 


Winchester 
B. S. A. 
Winchester 
Springfield 
Winchester 
Ballard 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Savage 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Savage 


Winchester 52 


Winchester 
Winchester 
Springfield 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
No Record 
Winchester 
Winchester 
No Record 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Springfield 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Springfield 
Stevens 
Stevens 
Winchester 
Springfield 
Winchester 
Stevens 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Hoffman 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Springfield 
Stevens 
Winchester 
Winchester 
No Record 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Stevens 
Savage 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Springfield 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Springfield 
Winchester 
Savage 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Springfield 
B. 8. A. 
Musket 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Springfield 
Springfield 
Stevens 
Springfield 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Savage 
Springfield 
Winchester 
Savage 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Savage 
Winchester 
No Record 
Winchester 
Savage 
Winchester 
No Record 
Winchester 
Savage 


Ammunition 


U.S.N.R.A. 
Peters 
Precision 75 
Palma 
Precision 75 
U.S.N.R.A. 
Palma 
Peters 
Peters 
Palma 
Palma 
Precision 75 
Precision 75 
Precision 75 
Palma 
U.S.N.R.A. 


Precision 200 


Precision 75 
Palma 
Peters 
Palma 
Precision 75 
Precision 75 
Peters 
Precision 75 


Precision 200 
Precision 200 


No Record 
Precision 75 
Peters 

No Record 
Precision 75 
Precision 75 
Palma 
U.S.N.R.A. 
Palma 


Precision 200 
Precision 200 


Precision 75 
Precision 75 
Precision 75 
U.S.N.R.A. 
Palma 
Peters 
Palma 
Precision 75 


Precision 200 


Precision 75 
U.S.N.R.A. 
Precision 75 
U.S.N.R.A. 


Precision 200 


Palma 
U.S.N.R.A. 
U.S.N.R.A. 
Peters 
Palma 
U.S.N.R.A. 
No Record 
Precision 75 
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No. 


111. 
112. 
113. 
114. 
115. 
116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 
120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 
125. 


126. 


4 
° 


CM-I 9F Oe wor 


. Fred Johansen, 
. James R. Satava, Cleveland, 





Name Address 


G. F. Neal, Anchorage, Alaska. 
Frank Constant, New Bedford, Mass 
Prudent Coderre, New Bedford, Mass. 
B. H. Garfunkel, Owatonna, Minn. 
A. Geary Johnson, Washington, D. C. 
Oscar Lariviere, New Bedford, Mass 
Roger Hardacre, S. Barbara, Cal. 
Fred Berger, Santa Barbara, Cal. 

J. P. Robbins, Saginaw, Mich. 

R. W. Mcliver, Charleston, S. Car. 
Amedee Goulet, New Bedford, Mass. 
John Sebastian, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Alfred Choquette, New Bedford, Mass. 
J. W. Woolshlager, Castorland, N. Y. 
Oswald Lewis, E. Windsor Hill, Conn. 
M. J. Reilly, Long Island City, N. Y. 


Score 


372 
371 
371 
367 
363 
361 
360 
358 
355 
354 
353 
351 
347 
347 
345 
331 


MATCH NO. 10, INDIVIDUAL SITTING 


Name Address 


K. Lee, Birmingham, Ala..... 38v 
. W. Somers, Bangor, Me.. 37v 
- D. Monahan, Chicago, Il. 35v 

E. Hart, Cleveland, Ohio. 34v 
- R. Mooney, Campaign, Il. -33v 
. O. S. Mallard, Columbus, Ga. 32v 
. A. Wade, Sheridan, Wyo... 31v 
. H. Maberry, West Bend, Iowa.. 30v 
Earl D. Sulcer, Chicago, Ill.... 30v 
Joliet, Ill. —_ . 
Ohio  .28v 


. Ralph Mosteller, Columbus, Ga. ....26v 
- Rosalie C. Clapp, Chicago, Ill... ...26v 


- Col. C. E. Stodter, 
. Pearl 
. A. K. Friedrich, 
. F. E. Border, West Bend, 


Marfa, Tex..... 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
Ames, Iowa. 
Iowa. 


T. Clapp, 


. E. B. Huffman, Columbus, Ga. 
. H. H. Jacobs, Dapton, Ohio. 


. George W. 


Smith, Racine, Wis. 


. William A. Ferguson, Dayton, Ohio. 
. B. T. Strickland, Knoxville, Tenn. 


. J. E. Faust, 
. Glenn Stotts, 
. Carl W. 


Knoxville, Tenn. . 
Waitsburg. Wash. 
Hamel, Chicago, Ill. .... 
Harry A. Phillips, Salt Lake City, Utah 


. H. F. MeDonald, Portland, Ore. 


ys ' 
29. Christ Miller, 
. Eric Johnson, 
. Raymond H. 
- W. 8. 
. Harry 
. George W. 
. W. R. Amos, 
a ee 


$4 0 4 > et a 
J Por amspoHs 


Sprague, Worcester, Mass. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Cleevland. Ohio. .. 
Betts, Glenside, Pa. 
Gibbons, Boston, Mass....... 
Morrell, New Haven, Conn. 
Burch, Alliance, Ohio. 
Lakewood, Ohio. 
Lewallen, Columbus, Ga. 
John Dorweiler, West Bend, Iowa. 
Franklin P. Jensen, Salt Lake C., 
. Studholme, Portland, Ore. 
Cisler, Chicago, Ill. 

Kimmel, St. Louis, Mo.... 
Haines, East Akron, Ohio. . 
Heubner, Chicago, Ill....... 
Willard, Ridgewood, N. J. 
Brunton, Malden, Mass. . 
Willners, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Page, Jacksonville, Fla. . 
Norcross, Worcester, Mass. 


’ Clarence C. Held, Allentown, Pa. 
. J. S. Dickson, Sheridan, Wyo. 


. W. John 


McRae, Chicago, Ill. 


. William McNamee. Jacksonville, Fla. 


. Percy A. Sawyer, 


Bangor, Me. 


. J. M. Sorensen, Perth Amboy, N. J. 


. Einar Hansen, Fresno, 
. John R. Walker, 
. Walter Mott, 


Cal. 
Oak Park, Ill. 
Chicago, It. 


. H .M. Van Sleen, Gastonia, N. Car. 
. H. A. Weymouth, Salt Lake C., Utah 


. O N. 


Fisher, Eau Claire, Wis. 


. R. B. Grieg, Oak Park, Ill.. 


. Charles W. Adams, 
. Cc. J. Streeter, 
. Martin O'Connor, 

. James M. Wallace, 


Dayton, Ohio. 
Gastonia, N. Car. 
Racine, Wis... 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


. Marsh Morrow, Gastonia, N. Car. 
. W. H. Damon, Chicago, Il. a 
. H. M. Thomas, New Haven, Conn. 


. Walter M. Loxley, 


Dayton, Ohio. 


. George F. Mox, Dayton, Ohio. 


. W. A. Klutts. Gastonia, 


N. Car. 


. Herbert C. Keuke, Chicago, Ill. 

. C. T. Westergard, Whiting, Iowa. 

. D. EB. McConnell, Gastonia, N. Car... 
. Franklin Sidway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


. M. W. Stewart, Chester, 


WwW. Va. 


. P. A. Wiedmater, Dunkirk, N. Y. 


. Verd C. Comer, Dayton, 


Ohio. 


. Fred L. Chase, Dayton, Ohio. 
. W. A. Wood, Dayton, Ohio. 


. EB. H. Kramer, 


Dayton, Ohio. 


. O M. Holland, Columbus, Ga. 
. Harry B. Wells, St. Louis, Mo. 


. Allen C. Percy, 


Schenectady, N. ¥.. 


. A. M. Roberts, Southbridge. Maas. 
. Harry F. Clark, Dayton, Ohio. 


. R. K. Lee, 


Dayton, Ohio. 


. Harry R. Wolf, Dayton, Ohio. : 


. Charles R. Short, 


Dayton, Ohio. 


. Samuel Lewis, Allentown, Pa... 
. William J. Kelley, Southbridge, Mass. 


. @ J. Wihedmaier, 


Dunkirk, N. Y. 


. Clarence C. Held, Allentown, Pa. 


. Geo. 


Mogayzel, Warren, R. I. 


. Harry J. Barley. Dayton, Ohio. 

. B. H. Garfunkel, Owatonna, Minn. 
. Victor Hughes, Dayton, Ohio.... 
. Joseph L. Smith, Dayton, Ohio. 

. Erwin J. Heise, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Seore 


400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
399 
399 
399 
399 
398 
398 
393 
398 
398 
398 
398 
398 
398 
398 
398 
398 
398 
397 
397 
397 
397 
397 
397 
397 
397 
397 
397 
397 
396 
396 
396 
396 
396 
396 
396 
395 
395 
395 
395 
395 
395 
394 
394 
394 
394 
394 
393 
393 
393 
392 
392 
391 
391 
390 
3390 
389 
388 
388 
387 

387 
387 

386 
385 
382 
381 

381 
380 
380 
380 
3380 
378 
376 
374 
371 
371 


370 


370 
369 
364 
363 
360 
359 
351 


Rifle 


Savage 

No Record 
No Record 
B. S. A. 

Winchester 
No Record 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
No Record 
Winchester 
No Record 
Stevens 

Springfield 
Savage 


MATCH AT 75 


Rifle 


Winchester 5 


Stevens 


Winchester § 
Hoff-Martini 


Stevens 


Winchester 5 


Winchester 
Pet-Ballard 
Winchester 
Springfield 
Winchester 
Pet-Ballard 
Stevens 
Win-Pope 
Stevens 
Winchester 
Pet-Ballard 
Winchester 
Stevens 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Stevens 
Winchester 
Hoffman 
Winchester 
Springtield 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
No Record 
B. S. A. 
Winchester 
B. S. A. 
Springfield 
Winchester 
Neidner 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Ballard 
B.S. A 
Springfield 
Winchester 
Springtield 
Springfield 
Winchester 


Winchester 5: 


Winchester 
Winchester 
No Record 
Savage 

Winchester 
Springfield 
Springfield 
Winchester 
Stevens 

Springfield 
No Record 
Winchester 
Pet-Ballard 
B. S. A. 

Winchester 
Winchester 
Springfield 
Savage 

Savage 


Winchester 5 


Winchester 
Savage 
Winchester 
Springtield 
Savage 
Savage 
Stevens 
Savage 
Spring tield 
Winchester 
Savage 
Springfield 
BS. A 
Springfield 
Winchester 
B.S. A. 
Savage 
Savage 
Springfield 
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Ammunition 


U.S.N. R.A. 
No Record 
No Record 
Western 
Western 

No Record 
Precision 75 
Precision 75 
U.S.N.R.A. 
U.S.N.R.A. 
No Record 
Precision 75 
No Record 
Precision 75 
U.S.N.R.A. 
Palma 


FEET 
Ammunitien 


Peters 

Peters 
U.S.N.R.A. 
U.S.N.R.A. 
Precision 200 
Precision 200 
Peters 

Peters 
Precision 200 
U.S.N.R.A. 
Precision 75 
U.S.N. R.A. 
Precision 200 
U.S.N.R.A. 
Peters 
Peters 
Peters 
Palma 
Precision 
Precision 
Precision 
Palma 
Peters 
U.S.N.R.A. 
Precision 75 
Palma 
Precision 200 
Precision 7 
Precision 75 
U.S.N.R.A. 
Precision 75 
Precision 75 
Precision 75 
Precision 75 
U.S.N.R.A. 
U.S.N.R.A. 
No Record 
Palma 
Precision 75 
Precision 75 
U.S.N.R.A. 
Palma 
Palma 
U.S.N.R.A, 
U.S.N.R.A, 
Palma 
U.S.N. R.A. 
Preci sion 76 
Palma 
Peters 
U.S.N.R.A, 
U.S.N.R.A. 
Precision 75 
Precision 75 
U.S.N. R.A. 
Precision 75 
U.S.N.R.A. 
U.S.N.R.A, 
Palma 
Precision 75 
Peters 
Precision 75 
No Record 
Precision 75 
Precision 75 
U.S.N. R.A, 
U.S.N. R.A, 
Precision 75 
Precision 75 
Precision 75 
No Record 
Peters 
Palma 
U.S.N.R. A. 
Precision 76 
U.S.N. R.A, 
U.S.N. R.A, 
Precision 
Precision 
Precision 
Precision 
Precision 
Precision 
Precision 
U.S.N. R.A, 
U.S.N. R.A. 
Precision 75 
Precision 75 
Palma 
U.S.N.R.A. 
U.S.N. R.A. 
U.S.N. R.A. 
Palma 
Precision 756 
Precision 16 
Western 
U.S.N. R.A 
U.S.N. R.A. 
Palma 
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A RIFLEMAN FOR CHIEF OF INFANTRY 


Col. Robert H. Allen, who became Major- 
General and Chief of Infantry on March 28, 1925 
on the retirement of General Farnsworth, is a 
real shooting Infantryman. For years, he has 
been a member of the Army, Infantry, and United 
States International Teams and Captain, the 
Army Infantry Rifle Team of 1913. An expert 
rifle and pistol shot, he was made a Distinguished 
‘Marksman as early as 1910. His appointment 
brings to the important post at the head of the 
Infantry Arm a man who thoroughly understands 
and appreciates the peculiar problems of the foot- 
soldier’s armament and training, and riflemen at 
large, as well as those in the Service, are fortun- 
ate in having a man of his qualifications in a 
position where so many problems relating to rifle 
practice come up for consideration. 

Colonel Allen’s shooting record in part is as 
follows: 

1906 Gold Medal Southwestern Division 

1908 Gold Medal Philippines Division 

1910 Distinguished Marksman 

1909-1910-1911 Member Army Infantry Team 

1909-1910-1911 Coach Army Infantry Team 

1913 Team Captain Army Infantry Team 

1913 Captain U.S. Army Team, United Service 
Match 

1913 Coach US. Intr’tn’al Team, Palma Match 

1919 Member and Coach A.E.F. Rifle Team 


Colonel Allen is not only a first-class rifleman 
but he is considered to be one of the best com- 
manders of troops in the service. While in com- 
mand of his regiment in France in 1918, he 
planned and executed a most difficult river cross- 
ing in such an able manner as to win the highest 
praise from his superior commanders. For this 
he was awarded the Distinguished Service Medal 
and his plans for “River Crossings in the face of 
the enemy” have been adopted as a model at 
the General Service Schools at Fort Leavenworth 

In 1919 while acting as coach for the AEF. 
Team in France, he was ordered to General Serv- 
ice Schools at Fort Leavenworth, as a student 
officer, and graduated at the head of his class in 
1920. In 1921, he graduated from the Staff Class 
at Fort Leavenworth and in the fall of that year 
became the Assistant Commandant of the General 
Service Schools there, which position he held 
when he received the appointment as Chief of 
Infantry. 

In addition to being an expert rifle shot, Gen- 
eral Allen is also an expert and enthusiastic 
tennis and golf player. 

General Allen has always kept up his interest 
in rifle-shooting and the riflemen of the Army and 
the country at large may be certain that rifle- 
shooting will go forward during his administra- 
tion as Chief of Infantry. 


= * * 


ALLIANCE (OHIO) WANTS SHOULDER- 
TO-SHOULDER MATCHES 


The Alliance (Ohio) Rifle Club would like to 
hear from clubs able to send teams of seven men 
to shoot return matches on their indoor range on 
dates best suited to the visitors. Two visiting 
teams can be accommodated at one time. Alli- 
ance would like to shoot five shots in each posi- 
tion at 50 feet, five high scores to count, iron 
sights preferred, but scopes are not necessarily 
barred. Address Mr. L. H. Robbins, 304 Hester 
Avenue, Alliance, Ohio. 
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HERE’S HOW IT HAPPENED 


On page 18 of the March Ist issue, under the 
caption of “Johns Hopkins Registers a Possible,” 
Lieutenant Sherwood refers to the score of 499 
made by the University of Chicago rifle team in 
its match with Carnegie Tech, and remarks that 
“that one point is often difficult to obtain.” He 
is right; to get five possibles out of college rifle 
shooters in one team match, with iron sights, is 
ofttimes a most difficult job, and requires good 
work on the part of all concerned. Johns Hop- 
kins is to be congratulated on its team possible. 

The Chicago team which turned .in the score 
referred to was composed of four young women 
and one young man. The lone point was dropped 
by one of the girls. There are more “muffin 
hounds” than riflemen at this institution, and its 
often difficult to rake together five he-males for 
a team shoot. Consequently we have to pin our 
faith on the women folks, who, so far, have not 


failed us. Here’s to the “shootin’ shebas,” God 
bless ’em. 
* 7 * 
FREDERICKSBURG, TEXAS, HAS LIVE 
ORGANIZATION 


In addition to an excellent outdoor range, the 
Fredericksburg, Texas, club has obtained excellent 
indoor facilities including a fine clubroom with 
two pool tables and five card tables, and reading 
and writing tables. It is a safe bet that this 
organization is not going to have much difficulty 
in obtaining new members or holding their 
present ones. 

Incidentally, we wonder if there is any “hand- 
writing on the wall” in the fact that the firing 
points on the outdoor range this club uses are 
laid out on an abandoned baseball diamond. 
There has been a great deal written lately about 
the decline of baseball as the real national sport. 
Riflemen have always felt that their game should 
be the national sport. This is a peculiar coin- 
cidence at Fredericksburg. 

* * * 


SPOKANE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
INLAND EMPIRE SHOOT 

A program has been issued for the 1925 Inland 
Empire Shoot at Fort George Wright, Washing- 
ton, sanctioned by the Spokane Chamber of Com- 
merce. The matches this year will be fired on 
May 9 and 10, Saturday and Sunday, starting at 
9 a. m. Saturday with a so-called individual free 
rifle championship, which is in reality under the 
N. R. A. description of matches an individual 
any rifle match. 

The course of fire calls for two sighting shots 
and twenty shots for record on the “A” target 
at 300 yards, and at 600 yards on the “B” target. 
The conditions permit any rifle, any sight, and 
any ammunition. 

At 12 o’clock, noon, Saturday, May 9, the 
individual military rifle championship will get 
under way. Conditions call for the 30-06 Spring- 
field without modification or addition, any am- 
munition, ten shots slow fire and ten shots rapid 
fire at 200 yards on the “A” target, ten shots 
prone at 600 yards on the “B” target, and five 
shots kneeling and five shots sitting, slow fire at 
300 yards on the “A” target. 

The entrance fee in both individual rifle 
matches is $1.25, and the prizes call for silver- 
gilt medals for first place, silver medals for second 
place, and bronze-silvered medals for third place 
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An individual grand aggregate is provided rep- 
resenting the aggregate of these two matches, 
with a gold medal for first place, silver-gilt for 
second, bronze-silver for third, and bronze medal 
for fourth place. The program makes no men- 
tion of any entrance fee for the grand aggregate. 

Match No. 3 is the Inland Empire team cham- 
pionship for teams of six. This match starts at 
8 a. m., Sunday, May 10. Conditions call for 
the 30 caliber Springfield, any iron sights, sport- 
ing type rifle permitted. No barrel exceeding in 
length or diameter the Service barrel will be 
allowed. It is to be presumed that this latter 
stipulation relative to diameter will not be 
strictly adhered to, as the sporting type Spring- 
field manufactured at Springfield Armory has a 
barrel with slightly larger outside dimensions than 
the Service gun. It is obviously intended to bar 
heavy barreled rifles only. 

The course of fire for the team championship 
calls for ten shots per man, 200 and 300 yards 
rapid fire “D” target, and 300, 500, and 600 
yards slow fire “A” and “B” targets, with silver- 
gilt, silver, and bronze-silvered medals to each 
member of the teams in first, second, and third 
places. 

The pistol matches provide two individual 
events, a free pistol championship open to any 
pistol or revolver, and calling for ten shots slow 
fire at ten shots rapid fire at 25 yards on the 
“L” target, and ten shots slow fire at 50 yards 
on the same target. This is also a slightly mis- 
leading term, and the match should actually be 
called an individual pistol or revolver champion- 
ship, as the title free pistol applies to guns of 
the continental type with special stocks, set 
triggers, etc., intended only for slow fire work. 

The other pistol match is an individual mili- 
tary pistol match confined to the Model 1911 
automatic, and over the same course of fire. The 
prizes in the pistol match consist of a silver 
medal to the winner, bronze-silver to the runner- 
up, and a bronze medal to the winner of third 
place. 

The program will be concluded with a fade- 
away match to liven up the proceedings, calling 
for firing at 200, 300, 400, 500, and 600 yards, 
if any competitors survive that long, one shot 
to be fired offhand at each range. Competitors 
missing the bull’s-eye are immediately eliminated, 
and the last man left standing wins. 

Entries for all matches close Monday, May 4. 

The statistical officers will be Lt. Wilbur R. 
Pierce, of the 4th Infantry, on Saturday, and 
Mr. Kiemle, Secretary of the Spokane Rifle Club, 
on Sunday. 

Entrance fees include payment of target pullers 
and markers. Contestants will score for each 
other. The matches are in charge of a com- 
mittee consisting of Capt. W. H. Root, Infantry, 
(D. O. L.), Capt. Claude Easley, 4th Infantry, 
Maj. J. A. Sabiston, 161st Infantry, and E. A. 
MeGoldrick, executive officer of the Spokane 
Rifle Club. 

The National Rifle Association is a firm 
believer in these ‘local shoulder-to-shoulder 
matches as the best method of promoting the 
game, and it is to be hoped that all clubs 
within travel distance of Fort George Wright 
will be on hand to make the matches on 


May 9 and 10 the success which they deserve 


to be. 
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LET’S HAVE MORE CONSTRUCTIVE 
CRITICISM OF THIS NATURE! 

The following letter from Mr. Harold J. Wood 
to a director of the N. R. A. is published as an 
example of the spirit of helpful, constructive 
criticism that headquarters wishes every club sec- 
retary would take toward the activities of the 
Association. If things are being done that you 
think could be improved, tell us about them. 
If things are not being done that you think should 
be done, tell us that, too. Of course, many such 
suggestions based on purely local conditions could 
better be applied to the club’s own situation than 
grafted to the N. R. A’s national program. The 
men on the firing line are, in the final analysis, 
the N. R. A. and suggestions from them are 
always gladly received. 

“You will recall our conversation at the Metro- 
politan Match regarding the interest taken in 
the Indoor Matches. We did not have a chance 
to discuss the matter as much as I would like to 
have done. No doubt you have heard, as I have, 
more or less criticism of the manner these matches 
have been run. I have heard it, but sad to say 
that few people can or will suggest something to 
improve the condition they are crying about. 

“Shooting is the shooter’s game and they should 
be allowed to suggest. They are allowed to sug- 
gest, but few of us avail ourselves of that 
opportunity. 

“T have heard some complaints about the In- 
door Civilian Club Match being confined to five 
men. Now I am not trying to steal anyone elses 
‘thunder’ so please get out the Februafy Ist issue 
of THe AmeriIcAN RIFLEMAN and on page 535 
you will find out how the present arrangement 
affects the Bridgeport Rifle Club. My good frien 
Earl Naramore handed me that same thing nearly 
a year before he wrote that letter. I didn’t agree 
with him at first but the more I thought it over 
and tried to find a reason for the lack of interest 
in our own club, the more I began to believe Ear! 
had the right dope. 

“Back in the days of a ten man team with five 
high scores counting, we had twenty to twenty- 
five who would show up for a crack at shooting 
the low man off the team. Today we can not 
get more than six out, and if it were not for the 
fact that these did not rank among the best in the 
country and our team had not been on top for 
the past couple of years, we probably would not 
be able to send in a full set of ‘shot at’ targets 
each week. If it doesn’t seem feasible to go back 
to the ten man team, why not try at least an 
eight man team with the big high scores counting. 

“As for prizes, the N. R. A. made a good move 
when they stopped handing out Bronze Medals 
for the team winning Ist place. The silver medals 
are much more attractive and are really worth 
putting on exhibition. Now why not in some 
manner differentiate between the medals given to 
second and third place teams. Our team won 
third place on the outdoor match two years ago, 
and as far as the medals would prove, we could 
claim second place to those who do not know 
the difference and get away with it. Why not 
add a bar with second or third place stamped on 
it? Then there is the Trophy. A winning team 
gets a trophy to hold for a year or until it is 
shot away from them. When the trophy goes, 
they have nothing left in their club house to 
show that the club had a championship team 
a certain year or years. To be true the program 
in 1923 called for the issuance of a Certificate 
of Victory to replace the Plaque. We still have 
our Certificate for 1923 coming, and I am told 
that other teams are waiting for theirs. The 
programs for 1924 and 1925 do not call for giv- 
ing this Certificate, therefore teams now winning 
this match will have nothing to show for their 
victory when the trophy is taken from them. 

“As it happens our team now holds the trophy 
which had twelve small shields on it (good for 
twelve years). That twelve years was up in 
1924. Our victory in 1924 allowed us to have our 
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team’s name engraved on the twelfth and last 
shield. It would seem that right now would be 
a good time to start issuing a smaller plaque, cup 
or some other kind of trophy which could be held 
by the winner permanently, 7. ei., decide on the 
prize, then isssue a brand new one each year, then 
a club who has been victorious will always have 
something to show for their efforts. 

“Now as to the disposition of the present 
trophy. I have heard two or three different 
stories on this subject. One was, it was agreed 
that the team who won it the twelfth or last time 
would keep it permanently. Another was that 
the team having won it the most number of times 
was to get it. Well, we won’t argue on either 
one of those points, as both cases fit us, i. e., 
as stated above, last year we had the twelfth and 
last shield engraved. It also happens that our 
club had won it three times. The old Park Club, 
(our ancestors) nearly all of which belong to the 
present Remington Club, was one of the first ones 
to lay claim on it, having won it, in 1916, while 
our younger generation laid claims on it in 1923 
and again in 1924. 

“This matter should be settled at once as the 
Club who wins the match this year, will have no 
shield to place their names if the plaque is sent 
them. With 80 or more team entries at $5 a 
team amounting to over $400 for the match, a 
nice trophy costing $15 to $20 would mean little 
added cost to the price list. 

“T guess after reading this little epistle over, it 
might help answer Mr. B. Pope’s recent question 
on ‘What’s the Matter With Our Rifle Clubs.’” 


* * * 


KANSAS AND OKLAHOMA WILL HAVE 
OPPORTUNITY TO FEATURE 


: TOPPERWEIN 


“Ad” Topperwein, after concluding his seven 
weeks’ tour of the West Coast, will head for 
Kansas and Oklahoma, where he will give ex- 
hibitions for a month. 

In his trip up the West Coast from California 
to Washington Topp has been greeted by more 
than three thousand persons each day. His ex- 
hibitions unquestionably stir up a greater interest 
in rifle shooting, and local clubs should make 
every effort to cooperate with their Winchester 
dealers, to whom Topperwein will report upon his 
arrival, so that the civilian club which represents 
the community may profit in increased member- 
ships from the interest which will be aroused by 
Topp’s exhibitions. You will probably arrange to 
put on a special match immediately preceding 
Topp’s exhibition. Make it an open proposition, 
with a short course of fire, and get together as 
many inexpensive prizes as you can. 

Topperwein’s itinerary for Kansas and Okla- 
homa is as follows: 


KANSAS: Great Bend, Apr. 27; Hutchinson, 
Apr. 28-29; McPherson, Apr. 30 (also morning of 
May 1); Newton, May 2; Eureka, May 4 (also 
afternoon of May 3); Fredonia, May 5; Inde- 
pendence, May 6; Arkansas City, May 7; Cald- 
well, May 9 (also afternoon of May 8), Welling- 
ton, May 10-11. 

OKLAHOMA: Blackwell, May 12; Ponca City, 
May 13; Perry, May 14; Enid, May 16 (also 
afternoon of May 15); Cherokee, May 17-18; 
Fairview, May 19 (also morning of May 20); 
Clinton, May 21 (also morning of May 22); 
Sayee, May 23; Chickasha, May 24-25; Duncan, 

ay 26. 


* * * 


THE GIRLS WIN AGAIN 


A postal rifle match recently fired between the 
Mpls. Girl’s Municipal Rifle team and the Supe- 
rior Rifle team of Calumet, Michigan was won by 
the girls’ team by 28 points. The Superior Rifle 
team is composed of men shooters. The total 
scores were 495—467 out of a possible 500 points. 
The match was fired at a distance of 50 feet in 
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the prone position, five shooters on each team 
with all scores to count, ten shots each shooter, 
official N. R. A. targets, and iron sights were 
used on .22 caliber rifles. Scores follow: 


GIRLS’ MUNICIPAL, MPLS. SUPERIOR, CALUMET, 





MINNESOTA MICHIGAN 
de La Barre 100 Pasco 97 
Schoonmaker 100 Jenkin 96 
Mc Courtie 99 Harris 94 
Anderson 99 Hendrickson 91 
Johnson 97 Cooley 89 
Total ... 495 Total 467 


The Superior Rifle Club claims that they are 
100 per cent “tyros” and practically a new organ- 
ization and none of the members had ever fired 
on gallery targets before they joined the club. 
They were greatly disappointed in this match as 
their low scores were due to the fact that a few 
of their best shooters were absent. 

The Girls’ Municipal Rifle Team is firing a 
three week relay match with the 113th Cavalry 
I. N. G. of Iowa City, Iowa Troop “a”. This 
match is being fired in the prone and sitting posi- 
tions with ten shooters on each team and the five 
high to count. The team who wins the two out 
of three matches will be declared the winner. 
Results of this match will be sent later. 


* * * 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO WOMEN 
TURN IN TWO TEAM POSSIBLES 

During the week of March 7, the University 
of Chicago women’s team defeated the girls’ team 
from the University of Maryland in a telegraphic 
match calling for ten shots in the prone position, 
standard N. R. A. target at 50 feet, teams of 
five, all scores to count; the Chicagoans hanging 
up a team total of 500 and the “Old Line” team 
a total of 495. The very next week, the Chicago 
outfit repeated their team possible in defeating 
Colgate women’s team 500 to 494. The Chicago 
girls used iron sights in both matches. 


* * * 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA DOES 
NOT CONFINE ITS HIGH SCORES 
TO TELEGRAPHIC MATCHES 

Following its policy of an increased number of 
shoulder-to-shoulder matches the University of 
Pennsylvania rifle team met the Frankford 
Arsenal rifle club in a three position match on the 
latter’s range on March 14th. The teams were 
composed of five men firing in the prone, kneeling 
and standing positions, all scores counting. 

The close of the prone stage found the Arsenal 
leading with a team possible as against the three 
down of the University outfit. In the kneeling 
the two aggregations were more closely matched 
although the Quakers cut the Arsenal lead down . 
to two points. With the off-hand however, youth 
had its fling as the collegians, with a team aver- 
age of 93, pulled away to a lead of 30 points 
making the total scores stand Pennsylvania, 1430, 
Frankford Arsenal 1394. 

The Arsenal team was composed of Stabler, 
Eisenhauer, Johnson, Miller and Betts. Valgenti, 
Dodson, Feaster, Graves and Williams, who are 
bearing the brunt of the Red and Blue gallery 
schedule, were the University’s representatives. 

Other shoulder-to-shoulder matches Penn has 
scheduled for the next two weeks include a meet- 
ing with the Drexel Institute riflemen as well as 
return engagements with Frankford and 111tk 
Infantry Regimental team which was also de- 
feated recently. 
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LOS ANGELES POLICE RANGE OPENS 


In the comparatively brief time of a month 
the plan to make the Los Angeles police a bunch 
of real pistol shots progressed through the stages 
of being broached to the powers that be, being 
approved, having special pay granted the officers, 
drawing up the plans for the range, use of prison- 
ers to construct the range, and the firing of the 
opening salvo. Any rifleman who has endeavored 
to interest his police department in better marks- 
manship will agree that this is some record. 

The new Los Angeles Police Range, which is 
located in Elysian Park, was officially opened 
March 11th, with Chief of Police Heath and 
twenty-two of his division commanders in full 
uniform firing the first shots for record. Members 
of the Police and Park commissions, uniform 
squads of police officers, and more than a score 
of prominent Los Angeles business men and mili- 
tary officers attended the opening ceremonies. 

The Range was constructed in three weeks, 
under the direction of Police Range Master 
I'rench, by trusties from the Lincoln Heights jail. 
It is ten minutes’ drive from the center of Los 
Angeles, and parking space is provided for three 
hundred cars. 

Twenty-five and fifty yard ranges are available. 
Over the firing point has been constructed a 
canopy of heavy timbers which serves the duai 
purpose of protecting the shooters from bad 
weather or hot sun, and of preventing accidental 
shots from going off into the air and ranging 
round the countryside. An additional safety baffie 
is provided at the proper height and distance in 
front of the firing point, to make sure that all 
shots fired will either go into the backstop or 
stop in the baffle. The entire range is finished 
with gravel walks to the firing point and pits. 

Data is not yet available on the exact qualifica- 
tion course that will be followed, but as was 
noted in the issue of March 15th, Los Angeles 
officers will in the future receive additional 
monthly compensation of five dollars for marks- 


men, eight for sharpshooters, twelve for experts. 


Inter-divisional matches are being planned, and 
one prize of a case of ammunition has already 
been donated by Mr. A. L. Fleming to go to the 
winning team in the first inter-divisional match. 


* * * 


LAKEWOOD WINS TWO STRAIGHT 


The Lakewood, Ohio, Rifle Club believes in 
the merits of competition as a means of stimu- 
lating club interest and just to show that they 

. practice what they preach, they took on the Wil- 
mington, Ohio, club on February 23, coming out 
on the long end of an 1875 to an 1841 score, 
and on the following evening they defeated the 
Fifth City Club of Cleveland 835 to 820. Both 
matches called for teams of five, four positions, 
all scores to count. The match with Wilmington 
required ten shots in each position, while the 
Lakewood match called for five shots. 

On March 2, the Lakewood club were hosts 
to the members of the Cleveland Revolver Club, 
the latter outfit bringing along a motion picture 
projecting machine with which they showed 
pictures of their range and members in action. 

From the activity displayed in Cleveland, it 
looks as though there would be plenty of local 
talent on the small bore range at Perry this year. 
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EMBERS of Civilian Rifle Teams will be 
M interested in learning that the National 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice at its 
annual meeting in Washington on February 12 
1925 recommended that the Rules for the next 
National Match be so amended as to place 
civilian teams in a class by themselves in the 
National Rifle Team Match. 

In 1924 they were classed with the R. O. T. C 
and C. M. T. C. Teams which was very unsatis- 
factory and as a result the Director of Civilian 
Marksmanship immediately after the matches at 
Camp Perry took steps to have the rules changed 
and to place the civilian teams representing States 
in the National Rifle Team Match in a class by 
themselves. 

The amended rule will read as follows: 


National Rifle Team Match 


15. One trophy shall be awarded to the highest’ 
team representing the United States Services. 

One trophy shall be awarded to the highest team 
from the National Guard or State Troops of the 
several States or Territories including the District 
of Columbia. 

One trophy shall be awarded to the highest team 
representing the Organized Reserves, the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps and the Citizens’ Military 
Training Camps. 

One trophy shall be awarded to the highest civilian 
team. 


This will place the R. O. T. C. and the 
C. M. T. C. teams in the class with the Organized 
Reserves and will place the civilian teams repre- 
senting States in a class by themselves, and should 
temedy the unsatisfactory condition of 1924. 


* * * 


Remittances. In making remittances covering 
purchasing from the D. C. M. it is requested that 
certified checks, Cashiers checks, bank drafts or 
Express money orders be used whenever possible. 

There is much difficulty encountered in making 
collections on other forms of remittances result- 
ing in additional clerical work and delay in 
execution of orders. 

Personal checks cannot be used and will be 
returned. This office is desirous of expediting 
orders whenever it can be done and will appre- 
ciate anything that purchasers may do to help 
the work. 

We are informed by Rock Island Arsenal that 
they have about 1600 Krag carbines still on hand. 
These carbines are not new but have been found 


by the Arsenal to be suitable for ordinary target — 


practice and hunting purposes. 

The barrels are slightly pitted and the stocks 
are marred. The condition of the barrels is not 
serious enough to detract from the accuracy of 
the arm while the mars and defects in the stocks 
are not considered bad enough to warrant re- 
placement. 

They are nearly all of Model 1896. They will 
be sold at $4 each to individual members of the 
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National Rifle Association who have not already 
purchased one. 

On account of the low price, they will be sold 
without selection of model or sight as the differ- 
ence in models is too slight to warrant extra work 
in selecting. 

Change of address of National Board for Pro- 
motion of Rifle Practice and Director of Civilian 
Marksmanship. The offices of the Director of 
Civilian Marksmanship and the Executive officer 
of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice are to be moved from the present address 
in Woodward Building beginning March 23 to 
Temporary Building No. 5, 20th and C Sts., N.W., 
Room 1635. 

The mail address will be Director of Civilian 
Marksmanghip, War Dept., or Executive Officer 
National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Prac- 
tice, War Department. 

The National Rifle Association will maintain its 
offices at its present address 1108 Woodward 
Building. 

It will expedite all business if care is taken to 
properly address all letters. The price list shows 
what items are handled by the DCM and those 
handled by the NRA by the notation DCM or 
NRA. Send all DCM and National Board com- 
munications to War Department. A large num- 
ber of letters and remittances are received every 
day addressed improperly. This causes some de- 
lay and extra work but the extra work and delay 
will be greatly increased when the offices of the 
DCM and the NRA are separated. It will be 
greatly to your interest if you address your letters 
and remittances properly. 

It is requested that you send your mail to the 
office and not to some particular person in that 
office. The address should be “Director Civilian 
Marksmanship” or “National Board for Promo- 
tion of Rifle Practice.” Then it will get to the 
proper office and receive prompt attention. If 
addressed to any person in the office there may 
be delay on account of that person being absent 
or having moved away. The office is always 
there. Even when letters sent out from the above 
named offices are signed by John Smith Director 
or Wm. Jones Executive Officer the reply thereto 
should be to the office and not to the person. 


MemebersHir In N. R. A. 

Arms are sold only to members of N. R. A. 
Before a sale is made by the D. C. M. member- 
ship in the N. R. A. must be established. 

With the separation of the offices of the N.R.A. 
and the D.C.M. this becomes more difficult. It 
will expedite orders if in making the first order 
each year your membership card for that year is 
sent in. Notation will be made on the D.C.M. 
files and your card promptly returned. 
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A FREE SERVICE TO TARGET, BIG GAME AND FIELD SHOTS 
ALL QUESTIONS BEING ANSWERED DIRECTLY BY MAIL 


Rifles and Big Game Hunting: Major Townsend Whelen 


Pistols and Revolvers: Major J. S. Hatcher 


Shotgun and Field Shooting: Captain Charles Askins 


Every care is used in collecting data for questions submitted, but no responsibility 
is assumed for any accidents which may occur. 





The 9.5 Mannlicher-Schoenauer 
By Townsend Whelen 


OR the 9.5 Mannlicher-Schoenauer, take-down 

rifle, with 271-grain bullet, there is claimed 
2,600 feet velocity and 4,200 pounds energy, with 
only 634 pounds weight of rifle. 

To me this is very interesting as a “paper” 
claim, but, are there any features which may serve 
to discount these admittedly attractive qualities. 

What do you know~about the consistent per- 
formance and general dependability of this rifle? 

I have heard that some foreign-made rifles 
shoot very well, while others of the very same 
“make” and design are of little value, due-to the 
fact—as alleged—that the rifles are not regularly 
machined — not chambered uniformly — do you 
know whether the 9.5 Mannlicher Schoenauer is 
afflicted with this alleged disease? ; 

Do you know whether an auxiliary cartridge is 
made for this rifle, to shoot pistol ammunition— 
something similar to the Marble auxiliary or the 
Winchester sub-caliber chamber? ’ 

And, if so, what pipstol ammunition will it 
handle? 

And, by the way, while on this particular sub- 
ject—has it been demonstrated whether or not 
the use of pistol cartridges in high power rifles 
has any ill effect? For instance, the use of 32 
Colt automatic pistol or ordinary 32 caliber lead 
bullets in the Springfield or Winchester ’95 barrels? 

Do you know how much recoil is charged 
against this 9.5 Mannlicher Schoenauer rifle, with 
the 271-grain bullet? 

And how would you rate it, as compared with 
the Springfield, the Winchester 95 or any other 
American rifle shooting the 30-1906 220-grain 
cartridges ? 

In your opinion will a 634-pound rifle bear 
up under the strain entailed in producing con- 
tinuously the velocity and energy claimed? 

Presumably, considerable of the reduction in 
weight is secured by shortening the barrel, and 
I would not regard this as a serious handicap, 
since a Lyman Receiver sight will secure the 
desirable sighting radius. ‘ 

Aside from any sentiments we may have against 
buying foreign-made rifles, I would be pleased to 
have your frank opinion, based upon your own 
experience and upon reports from others. 

Nearly everything on this old earth has its 
drawbacks—I am wondering what are the draw- 
backs connected with this 9.5 Mannlicher. ALK., 

Answer (by Major Whelen). I am now able 


to give you a little more information on the 9.5 
mm. cartridge from my records. This is from 
our own investigations in this country, and not 
| from information from German sources which are 





almost invariably greatly colored and exaggerated. 

The groove diameter of the barrel is 376 inch, 
this practically excludes the use of any pistol 
cartridge in an adapter, as none that I know of 
have the correct diameter of bullet. 

One lot of bullets examined weighed 268 grains, 
and another lot 270 grains. They had a cupped 
base and soft nose, and were jacketed with steel 
which had been plated with cupro-nickel to 
prevent rusting. 

The ammunition of Austrian make contained 47 
grains weight of flake Rotweil powder. These 
cartridges are carried in stock by Stoeger of 
New York. 

The rifle and cartridges were tested at one of 
our leading cartridge factories. The rifle had a 
20-inch barrel, and the ammunition with 270- 
grain bullet was used. Ten shots fired at 50 yards 
for accuracy gave a group which could be in- 
closed in a circle 3.50 inch in diameter (the 
Springfield will shoot steadily into an inch at this 
distance). No metal fouling was visible. The 
rifle was then tried on the chronograph which was 
carefully standardized, with the following results: 

Ist shot at 53 feet..2083 f. s. 

2nd shot at 53 feet...2089 f. s. 

3rd shot at 53 feet..2070 f. s. 

Corresponding 

muzzle velocity........2130 f. s. 

This is the same ammunition for which the im- 
porters claimed a muzzle velocity of 2600 f. s. 
2130 f. s. is about the muzzle velocity we would 
expect from this bullet and case and 47 grains of 
flake Rotweil powder in a 20-inch barrel. In a 
24-inch barrel the velocity would be about 2230 
f. s. making a cartridge slightly inferior in 
power to our .405 Winchester, but with about the 
same trajectory. The accuracy, however, is very 
much poorer than that obtained from our best 
rifles. It was noted in the test that the cases 
expanded at the neck from .004-inch to .005-inch 
after firing, showing a rather large, loose cham- 
ber, which probably accounts for the lack of fine 
accuracy. 

I should say that this 9.5 mm. cartridge was 
not a particularly desirable one from any stand- 
point. That is we have many cartridges of our 
own which excel it at every point. 

Referring to another portion of your letter, I 
do not think that a limited use of pistol cartridges 
in a high power rifle, using an adapter, causes any 
serious ill effects. The powder charge is so light 
that there cannot be any erosion to speak of. 
We know that the corrosive effect of these pistol 
cartridges is small, and proper cleaning should 
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eliminate this trouble. There may be a little 
leading, but a brass brush should remove this 
easily, and if not I think that the heat of firing 
a few rounds of full charged ammunition will 
quickly fuze any small particles of lead that 
might remain in the bore. 

My experience has been that these pistol car- 
tridges in high power rifles are quite suitable for 
grouse shooting in the North Woods where these 
birds are so tame that they fly up into trees and 
can be shot at very short range. The cartridge 
is plenty accurate enough for this purpose up to 
about 25 yards. At 50 yards it has in most cases, 
lost all semblence of accuracy. Of course the 
pistol cartridge requires an entirely different ad- 
— of the rear sight from the full charged 
oad. 

I have used the Mannlicher-Schoenauer rifle 
considerably in 6.5 mm. caliber. It is a strong, 
light, and reliable rifle, with a very well finished, 
strong, and safe breech action. The only things 
to criticize about it are the location and shape 
of the bolt handle. These both are bad. The 
bolt handle being very far forward, a number of 
expert riflemen and myself have found that it is 
extremely difficult to execute rapid fire or func- 
tion the action without removing the rifle from 
the shoulder for every shot. This considerably 
decreases the rapidity of aimed rapid fire as com- 
pared with a rifle having the bolt handle located 
as on the Springfield and Mauser action. Also the 
bolt handle is flat without any knob. It is diffi- 
cult to grasp quickly, it is so shaped that it read- 
ily pulls out of the grasp of the fingers if worked 
fast or if there is any effort in inserting or ex- 
tracting the cartridges, and this is particularly 
noticeable if the hands be wet with perspiration, 
or if gloves be worn. Also the shape of the bolt 
handle is such that one cannot “put the beef” to 
the bolt to insert a sticking cartridge, or extract 
a fired case that might stick a little. In these 
days of special cartridges with very high breech 
pressure we find that quite a few makes of car- 
tridges stick rather tightly in the rifle—that is 
the fired cases stick. This is due to the cases not 
having the exactly correct anneal for the pressure 
and shape, and is particularly true of special 
and odd sizes of high intensity cartridges because 
the volume of sales of these sizes is such that the 
cartridge makers cannot afford to put the neces- 
sary experimental work into it that would be 
necessary to determine the exactly correct anneal 
for the case. On the other hand, where the sales 
for a cartridge are very large the manufacturer 
can afford to put a lot of experimental work into 
its development and improvement, and particu- 
larly in the case of military types of cartridges 
this has already been done in a very complete 
manner by the Government. Without a trial 
nothing is certain, but in the case of the 9.5 mm. 
Mannlicher-Schoenauer I should rather expect to 
find a little difficulty in extracting fired cases, a 
bolt handle a little slow and uncertain to operate, 
a little heavy recoil, and mediocre accuracy due 
to its being a light rifle, almost overcharged. 

For a heavy cartridge like the 9.5 mm., I 
should be inclined to prefer a Mauser action, a 
24-inch barrel, and a weight of rifle of not less 
than 8% pounds. I think that Heinrich Krieghoff 
of Suhl in Thuringen, Germany, could make you 
such a rifle to order at a very reasonable rate. 
I have had considerable dealings with him, as 
well as have a considerable number of my friends, 
and he seems to be thoroughly reliable and a 
good workman, although a little slow in filling 
orders (about four months). With the Mauser 
action, should the fired case stick a little, one 
hits the knob of the bolt handle a blow with the 
palm of the hand and it always comes open at 
once without difficulty. If you try this with the 
Mannlicher-Schoenauer bolt handle the sharp 
handle cuts your palm, and you cannot strike 
it a hard enough blow. Incidentally I might 
remark that almost all of the Mannlicher rifles 
furnished for the English market have the regular 
round knob on the bolt handle, probably for this 
very reason, and this to a great extent removes 
all objections to this type of action. 
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SMALL BORE SIGHT ADJUSTMENT 


Ts Balboa Gun Club recently installed the 
finest range up to 200 yards that it has been 
my pleasure to shoot over, and the big shoot of 
the year was held there yesterday. Matches at 
50, 100, and 200 yards, with a small bore Palma 
at 150, 175 and 200 for the big event. 

None of us had shot over the Palma ranges 
previously, and we had usual Rainy Season 
weather, but the thing that threw us out on the 
sight adjusting was the fact that the figures given 
on page 215 of THe American RIFLEMAN appar- 
ently will not apply to the Remington Palma 
cartridge. A careful check of sights at each range 
showed the following additions necessary to the 
50-yard setting to get well into the center of the 
bull at the other ranges: 
cehter of the bull at the other ranges: 

Add to 50 yard setting, to center at 100. 

12 graduations on Winchester No. 2 mount. 
Add to 100 yard setting, to center at 150. 

18 graduations on Fecker 10-X Scope. 

Add to 150 yard setting, to center at 175... 

12 graduations on Model 1922 .22 Rifle. 

Add to 175 yard setting, to center at 200 

9 graduations on Model 1922 .22 Rifle. 

With the blocks set 7.2 center to center, these 
graduations are supposed to give me half minutes 
of angle; effect of wind at the shorter ranges was 
neglible, but from 150 yards on required attention. 

The ammunition used calipered .2238 to .2240; 
the bore of gun is .2175, on lands, and about 
.2230 at bottom of grooves. Main trouble seemed 
to be in getting the sights set at the different 
ranges, progressing up from the shortest. 

If you will tell me where I may be able to 
get this data, or if you can supply it as applicable 
to the present date Palma I will be very much 
pleased. I won the match, but the scores were 
nothing phenomenal. I would like also to know 
if your data on intermediate elevation is approxi- 
mately the above. L. C. I., Cristobal, C. Z. 


Answer (by Major Whelen). The table given 
on page 215 of my book “The American Rifle,” 
is more or less obsolete. It was determined by 
the Remington Co., for their old ammunition 
which was slightly less powerful than their .22 
Palma cartridge. Also it does not take into con- 
sideration that the rifleman aims at the bottom 
of the bull’s-eye, but wants his group to fall at 
the center. 

About three years ago I worked up sight ad- 
justment tables for the .22 long rifle cartridge 
for the N. R. A. for use with the then new small 
bore targets with the larger bull’s-eyes. These 
tables were worked up by actual firing in the 
prone position with Remington Palma and U. S. 
N. R. A. ammunition, and with a Winchester 
Model 52, and a B. S. A. with a Winchester 5-A 
scope, in each case the adjustments of which read 
to very nearly exact half minutes of angle. There 
is practically no difference between the trajecto- 
ries of the two ammunitions, although they may 
have slightly different points if impact in a given 
rifle. Here is the table and the explanation: 

TABLE OF SMALL BORE RIFLE SIGHT ADJUSTMENT 


Determined by actual firing, aim being taken 
at the N. R. A. small bore targets at 6 o’clock, 
the top of the front sight, or the top of the post 
reticule of the scope, almost touching the bottom 
of the bull’s-eye, and the sights so adjusted that 
the center of impact fell in the center of the bull. 

Diameter of Elevation in 

Range aiming bull half minutes 
50 feet 1.33 inches 5 
75 feet 2.00 inches 0 
50 yards 3.00 inches 3 
100 yards 6.00 inches 19 
200 yards 12.00 inches 60 

In the above table the 25 yard elevation, being 
the lowest reading, has been taken as the starting 
point. The rifleman can sight in at any range. 
Suppose he does so at 50 yards. Then the table 
tells him that for 100 yards he will require an 
elevation of 16 half minutes or “clicks” higher 
than his determined 50 yard elevation. Usually, 


due to the drift of American rifles, where one 
progresses from 50 yards to a longer range, he 
should change his wind gauge two half-minutes 
to the left. 

In shooting on N. R. A. Target C-5, the aiming 
bull’s-eye is only 7.2 inches in diameter, conse- 
quently one aims nearer to the center of the 
bull’s-eye on this target in holding at 6 o’clock 
than he does when shooting on the 200 yard 
decimal target considered in the above table. 
Therefore, considering the 100 yard elevation on 
the 6-inch bull as given in the above table as the 
starting point, the following elevations will be 
required for shooting on Target C-5. 
Diameter of 
aiming bull 
6.00 inches 
7.20 inches 
175 yards 7.20 inches 
200 yards 7.20 inches 

Riflemen may find slight differences in these 
tables for their individual use, due to the way 
they aim and their eyesight. Generally speaking 
the tables will be found accurate enough to en- 
able one to find at least the 8 ring on the first 
shot. 

You will see that, except at between 50 and 100 
yards (where you get a change of 12 half minutes 
and mine is 16) your table and mine correspond 
almost exactly. I am inclined to think that the 
differences between 50 and 100 yards are due to 
your using some other targets with different 
sized aiming bulls from those I used. 


Elevation in 
Range zhalf minutes 
100 yards 


150 yards 


“BALLISTOL” 


A CHICAGO firm lists in their catalogues a 
German gun oil—Ballistol, and among other 
things the claim is put forth that this oil will 
absolutely remove metal fouling. If this is a 
fact, it would make this oil the cleaning material 
par excellence. 

Have any: experiments been made with this oil 
that would bear out the claims of the jobber in 
regard to removal of metal fouling? Has the 
Ordnance Department ever tested this oil for 
possible adoption? R. A. K., Bay City, Texas. 


Answer (by Major Whelen). Ballistol has been 
analyzed and most thoroughly tested by Dr. Huff 
of the Bureau of Mines in connection with his 
studies of After Corrosion in the Bores of Fire- 
arms, the scientific study on which all that per- 
tains to keeping the bores of rifle in condition is 
based. 

Ballistol is an oil, together with either ingre- 
dients of a confidential nature, which has a very 
high affinity for water. That is to say it will 
absorb a very large percentage of water. It is 
absolutely impossible chemically for it to have 
any action whatever in removing or dissolving 
metal fouling, nor will it have any action in re- 
moving or cleaning the products of combustion of 
the cartridge which are the cause of corrosion. 
Ballistol is just a good gun oil, perhaps a little 
better than most of them. It can be used to oil 
the bore after it has been cleaned with water or 
some aqueous solution. It should furnish good 
prevention from rust to a clean steel surface for 
a few days until it has run off and left spots ex- 
posed to the air. It would, of course, not be as 
good a rust preventative as a thick gun grease, 
but as an oil it is very fair. ; 


“FREE” RIFLES 


| grees, as I am considering having my 
Springfield ’03 built over as a “free” rifle I am 
writing to inquire just what instructions I should 
give the gunsmith; i. e., length of barrel, weight, 
etc. I would also like to know if by “free” rifle 
you mean one equipped with telescope sights. 

Although I have shot a scatter gun for many 
years, being a member of the 1920 Olympic team, 
rifle shooting is a new game to me yet a fascinat- 
ing one; and I want to start right. In this con- 
nection I would like to know what kind of a 
rifle Sergeant Fisher uses as a “free” rifle. 

If I am not asking too much I would also like 
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to ask whom you consider best qualified to do 
work of this kind—I mean the conversion of the 
service rifle into a free rifle. H. B., Cincinnati, O. 


Answer (by Major Whelen). The term “free 
rifle’ we have obtained from abroad. I believe 
that what is meant there by a free rifle is one that 
is free from military restrictions, the only restric- 
tions placed on this type of rifle by the foreign 
rifle associations being that the sights shall not 
contain glass, and that it must be shot from the 
shoulder without artificial rest. In this country 
we have the term “any rifle,” meaning any rifle 
that can be fired from the shoulder. Sometimes 
restrictions are made as to the sight, but most 
usually a telescope sight can be used. There are 
a large number of matches at Camp Perry and 
Sea Girt, and in most rifle clubs, open to any 
rifle, while others are confined to the straight 
military rifle as issued. With us the term “free 
rifle,” has come to mean one that may be used in 
international rifle competitions, that is one with 
metallic sights, although they are usually also 
fitted for a telescope sight so that they can be 
used in this country in competitions open to “any 
rifle’ without the handicap of being without a 
telescope sight. Such rifles have very heavy bar- 
rels, and are almost always built around the 
Springfield military breech action. Other things 
being equal, the heavier the barrel the more accu- 
rate the rifle. 

A typical rifle of the free type for use in inter- 
national competitions by the United States team 
has the following specification. Cartridge 30 
caliber Model 1906. Springfield breech action. 32 
inch heavy barrel with outside diameter at breech 
1.25-inch, and at muzzle .£875-inch. Double set 
triggers, Lyman No. 48-B rear sight. Model 1922 
Springfield pistol grip stock with Model 1922 
butt-plate, and auxiliary schuetzen butt-plate 
for offhand shooting, detachable palm rest of 
Marine Corps type. Aperture globe front sight. 
Barrel fitted with scope bases for telescope. 


In making up one of these rifles the breech 
action and the stock are obtained from Springfield 
Armory through the Director of Civilian Marks- 
manship, the barrel is usually made by the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Company or the Rem- 
ington Arms Company to special order, and 
the other accessories obtained from various 
places. The rifle is then assembled, adjusted, and 
tested by an expert. The rifles for our team 
were assembled, adjusted, and tested by experts 
of the Marine Corps at their shops in Phila- 
delphia, but the services of these are not available 
to individuals. Several of our prominent rifle- 
men have been making a specialty of this work, 
furnishing free rifles complete to members of the 
National Rifle Association. 

For civilian riflemen, that is for those who do 
not keep in the hardest shooting condition by 
continually shooting all the time, there is one 
change I would make in the above specifications. 
I would make the barrel lighter by making it 
slightly shorter, giving it a length of only 27 
inches, but otherwise of the same dimensions as 
above. The very long barrel is used by our 
international riflemen because of the advantage 
it gives in the standing position, using the palm 
rest. A very long barrel swings slower, and when 
one gets it to settle down on the bull it swings 
slowly, and this slow movement better enables 
one to touch the set trigger at just the instant 
when the sights are correctly aligned on the bull. 
With this very long, heavy barrel the rifle weighs 
about fourteen pounds, and is very muzzle heavy. 
The man who is in training all the time and is 
shooting every day, has his muscles so trained and 
so hard that he can hold it steadily in the knee} 
ing and prone positions despite its weight, and its 
muzzle heavy balance. But the man who shocts 
only about once a week finds it a very hard tx” 
to hold such a rifle steady without muscu':r 
tremble in the kneeling and prone positions, and 
I think he will do better work, that is all around 
work, with a barrel which is only 27 inches long. 
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A Cheap and Accurate .25 


Caliber Load 


By Bud Dalrymple 


OTICE in the December 15 AMERICAN 

RIFLEMAN that you wish to know of a 
good and cheap metal patched bullet to use in 
the .250-3000 Savage and wish to say that you 
will find the regular .25-20 86 grain metal cased 
bullets, either full cased or soft point, work fine 
in your .250-3000, and these can be bought for 
$9.00 per thousand from Kennedy Bros. Arms 
Co., Saint Paul, Minn. 

Now you can use 12 grains of du Pont No. 80 
behind them and have a splendid load for real 
small game. You will need to elevate the rear 
sight a little when you use this light load as 
there is no recoil. Also you can use from 20 to 
36 grains of du Pont I. M. R. No. 18 and get fine 
accuracy. I have shot many thousands of these 
bullets in my Remington .25 autoloading rifle 
using the full power charge behind them and used 
them altogether in this arm for shooting coyotes 
for over two years and I also am now using them 
in my lever action .250-3000 Savage and my 
Krag Niedner .25 Special, and contrary to all 
expectations and rules these little 86 grain bullets 
with from 30 to 36 grains of du Pont I. M. R. 
No. 18 when used in my .25 Niedner outshoot 
the high-priced special bullets of either 87 or 
100 grains weight. And why, I can’t say. But 
they do, at least up to~200 yards, and 200 yards 
is as far as most of the game is killed at. 

Now, I don’t recommend this bullet for game 
heavier than wolf as it goes to pieces too quick 
on heavy game. For coyotes, wolf, fox, and 
chickens it is just the dope and I like to see a 
prairie dog’s head leave his body and go soaring 
when one of these .25-20 soft points driven by 
even 30 grains of du Pont I. M. R. No. 18 lands 
square. Last winter using this same little bullet 
ahead of 10 grains of Ballistite powder in my 
Krag Niedner .25 and 5-power scope sight and 
muzzle rest, I shot two successive 5-shot groups 
one at 50 yards which a dime covered all 5 shots, 
and one at 100 yards which a silver dollar nicely 
covered all 5 shots. Yes, 10 grains of Ballistite 
powder is a hot load but it sure is accurate and 
has some speed too. It might be too stiff a load 
in a lever action. My Niedner is chambered and 
also bolt fitted close. Some say this last load is 
hard on the barrel, but several thousand rounds 
of it have passed through my Niedner barrel and 
can see no wear on it. 

When you load these .25-20 86 grain metal 
patched bullets in your .250-3000 cases, if you 
use cases that have been fired, you will need to 
resize the muzzle so the metal patched bullets will 
fit snug. Seat them just deep enough so they 
will stay set for extreme accuracy. They may 
not work perfect through the magazine but you 
can use them as single shots on chuck and like 
game. I have never tried them in the bolt ac- 
tion Savage magazine so can’t say how they will 
operate. They operate perfectly in my .25 Rem- 
ington autoloader. 

Perhaps 30 grains of du Pont I. M. R. No. 18 
will be the most accurate load in your Savage 
bolt action .250-3000. This load should shoot 
with same or nearly same sighting as the regular 
full factory load. 
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Fecker is putting out a dandy hunting and 
target scope. I have one on my Savage lever 
action .250-3000 and acn plug a dime at 40 yards 
pretty regular, with hand loads. 


CARTRIDGE BRASS 


A SHORT while ago, I got a supply of new 
empties from the Arsenal which appear to be 
very excellent brass. After firing a couple of 
times, I note that in reloading the bullet seats 
very hard, the neck of the shell having become 
extremely tough. Why? It occurred to me that 
this difference in tension on the bullet may cause 
considerable difference in the point of impact of 
such bullet. I suppose this trouble could be over- 
come by annealing. This being the first trouble 
of such nature I have encountered, I am merely 


-curious to know the cause. 


, What is a first class deer load for the Spring- 
field, using No. 16 powder? One that will have 
ample (but not excess) power to kill cleanly. 
Kirdly also give me the velocity and energy of 
sucb :cad as you would recommend. I am speak- 
ing from the handloaders standpoint. I know the 
accuracy limits of most combinations but un- 
fortunately have not had the opportunity of ob- 
serving the actual killing ability. I believe that 
35 grains of No 16 and the 170 grain F. A. bullet, 
with point drille-', should do the work efficiently. 
However, this assumption is merely theory and 
the more experimenting I do the more theories I 
see exploded. I have come to the conclusion that 
theory, logic and rifle shooting are very distant 
relatives indeed. 

For instance, I obtained one of the Russian 
7.62’s, chopped off the barrel, remodeled the stock 
somewhat. A lead bullet pushed through the 
barrel would first be tight, then loose, then tight 
again. The bore appeared to be a half-dozen 
different sizes. Theoretically, accuracy should be 
absent. But it isn’t. However, I won’t take up 
your time on this point, anyway if I told you 
actual results obtained you would probably think 
I was using too much imagination. E. B. H., 
Columbus, Georgia. 

Answer (by Major Whelen). I have not en- 
countered any difficulty in regard to the brass in 
the necks of cartridge cases becoming harder with 
use. Usually, it is the other way but we all know 
that brass when it is worked—that is when it is 
hammered or resized—becomes harder. Perhaps 
the matter of resizing the necks repeatedly and of 
the blow they get from the firing has made the 
cartridge cases harder at the neck. They can of 
course be annealed by holding in a gas range until 
they just barely begin to become red, but I think 
that this would overdo the annealing and I rather 
caution against using this method. I have never 
tried it myself because I have never had occasion 
to do so. 

With regard to the deer load for the Springfield, 
using No. 16 powder, I think your idea of 35 
grains and 170 rain F. A. bullet with point drill 
is excellent. I can suggest nothing better except 
that you might also investigate the 170 grain 
Winchester or Remington .30-30 bullet. There is 
just a little doubt in my mind whether or not 
the 170 grain F. A. bullet with the point drill will 
expand sufficiently as the velocity, probably about 
2300 f.s. given by 35 grains of No. 16. The 30-30 
bullet is an excellent one and it is remarkable that 
it is not used more in our Springfield rifles as it 
is fairly cheap. 

With regard to the uneven bore of the 7.62 
Russian rifle, I have frequently had instances 
where an uneven bore shot fairly well—one case 
where we tried to condemn a Springfield rifle 
because it had a visible swelling where there had 
been some obstruction in the bore, but upon 
shooting this rifle it shot excellently. The im- 
portant thing being accuracy in a rifle barrel it 
should be chambered and throated so that the 
bullet gets from the case into the rifling with the 
minimum deformity. 
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SIGHTS FOR THE SPORTER 


pentane sight do you think is best on a 
sporting Springfield, the Howe-Whelen bolt 
sleeve sight or sight on the cocking piece? 

How many grains more of the powder sold by 
the Government would you use for the 180 grain 
boat tail bullet than the 180 grain flat base? 

The Howe-Whelen sight looks good to me. One 
thing I like about a sight like that is that I can 
use it on more than one rifle. A. E. A., Fullerton, 
North Dakota. 


Answer (by Major Whelen.) No sight placed 
on the cocking piece of the Springfield can be 
very accurate. The cocking piece has too much 
unavoidable play in it, and all of this can never 
be eliminated. Take a Springfield which is cap- 
able of averaging two-inch groups at 100 yards. 
Place a sight on the cocking piece and you get 
groups about 2% inches high by four inches wide. 
Moreover, the sight may extend to the rear over 
the small of the stock in such a way that it inter- 
feres with the proper grasp with the right hand. 
All this is nothing against the sight itself but 
simply a criticism of the method that has to be 
followed in mounting it on the cocking piece. 

On the other hand the sleeve of the Howe- 
Whelen rear sight pushes the sight positively to 
a constant position each time with reference to 
the tang of the receiver, and the sight is abso- 
lutely accurate. The aperture is near enough to 
the eye to let on have the full advantage of the 
old, original Lyman system of aim, with its total 
disregard of the rear sight in aiming, its full view 
of the scenery, and its ability to show up well in 
poor lights. Another very important matter to my 
mind is the safety. You know how hard it is to 
operate the safety of the Springfield in a hurry, 
and it always makes an audible click which fre- 
quently disturbs game. The safety on the Howe- 
Whelen sight is easy to operate quickly,—just put 
up your thumb and press down, quite like as 
though you were cocking a hammer on a Win- 
chester, and it does not make a sound. 

In the Springfield rifle the proper charge of 
Government Pyro D. G. powder for use with the 
180 grain flat base bullet is 46.6 grains weight. 
This will give m. v. 2,520 fs., with a breech 
pressure of about 50,000 pounds. For the 180 
grain Western boat tail bullet you can use 47.0 
grains weight of the same powder, giving m. v. 
2,550 f.s., with about 50,000 pounds pressure. 


A TARGET LOAD FOR THE .30-’06 


I DESIRE to load some fine target ammunition 
for the .30-’06 and am calling on you for some 
dope. What bullets will give best results? Should 
these be calibrated and if so, what should their 
diameter be and to what decimal should this test 
be carried out? How can one tell if the bases 
are square and if the points lie along the axes of 
the bullets? Should the bullets be weighed? 
What cases do you recommend? Should these 
be examined? Also what primers? What power 
and how much will give best results and how 
close should this be weighed? L.D.W., Buffalo. 


Answer (by Major Whelen). I should advise 
the use of the following components, procurable 
from the D. C. M., for use in hand loading am- 
munition for the 30-’06 rifle. I think that these 
will give you the very best results. 

Bullets, cal. 30, 172 grain, 9 degree boat tail, 
price $14.16 per 1,000. 

Service cartridge cases, caliber 30-’06, specify- 
ing “Rifle Anneal,” price $22.31 per 1,000. 

F. A. No. 70 cartridge primers, price $2.35 per 
1,000. 

The above bullets are very uniform. Nothing 
will be gained by weighing or calibrating them. 

With the above use a charge consisting of 45 
grains of Hercules Hi-Vel powder. For use at 
1,000 yards each charge should be weighed. At 
500 yards nothing is gained by weighing the 
charges. The Ideal or Bond powder measures 
will throw accurately enough for use at this latter 
range, if the charges are checked every 25 rounds 
or so by throwing on scales. Use scales accurate 
to at least one-fifth grain. 
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Made by the Birmingham The Name Guarantees 
Small- Arms Co., Ltd. Quality and Accuracy 


Shoot the B.S. A. to Win! 


The B. S. A. Match Rifle No. 12 Proves Its Value 
Most Convincingly in Competition 










The B. S. A. Match Rifle No. 12 





The ever-lengthening chain of notable victories in the United States, England, Canada, South 
Africa and Australia, demonstrates what to expect from this exceedingly accurate Rifle. Our files are 






full of commendations from expert marksmen who are shooting the B.S.A. and winning consistently. 





Join This International Army! 


Detailed, illustrative literature on B. S. A. Match Rifles, Air Rifles, Double Barrel Shotguns, 
Safetipaste, etc., mailed on request. 








Jonas B. Oglaend, Inc., U. S. A. Distributors 


Dept. 19 15 Moore Street New York 


Canadian Representatives: Fraser Co., 286 St. James St., Montreal, Canada 
















FOR THE SPECIAL LOADS 
you have wanted to try 


USE new components They avoid ail the uncertainties and per- 
plexing questions of resizing cases and bullets, too. High power loads 
mid-range loads, or squib-loads, they all can be hand loaded easiest 


For Your Savage 
Sporting Rifle 










and best from new components. 
All items listed are standard Winchester, Remington, U. S. Car- 
tridge Co., or Frankford Arsenal make, of guaranteed high grade. 











25-26 Marlin Cases, primed, $1.62 a hundred. 

Bullets, fresh from factory, soft point, 90c hund 
30-30 Winchester Cases, primed, $1.62 a hundred. 

Bullets, soft point only, $1.25 a hundred. 
30-40 Krag Cases, primed, $1.80 a hundred. 






Bullets, 220-gr. full jack. target grade, 80c hund. 

Bullets, soft point 180 or 220-gr. $2.70 hundred. 
30-1906 Cases, primed, F. A. make, $1.80 a hundred. 

Bullets, 150-gr. full jack. target grade, 80c hund 

Bullets, soft point, 180 or 220-gr, $2.70 hundred. 
303 British Cases, primed, $1.80 a hundred. 

Bullets, soft point, 174 or 215-gr. $2.70 hundred. 






















No. 3 front Lyman No. 42 Adjustable Receiver Sight 















@ igh d 
seas Tier: aa jack. target grade, 80c hund. mas An especially desirable sight for Models 23A, 
7 a sores iret ae nee bead, $1.00 23B, 23C, and 1919, 1922 .22 caliber. Same sight 


— 175-gr. full jack. target grade, 80c hund. 
Bullets, soft point or open point, $2.70 hundred. 


fits all models. Equipped with Lyman Built-in 
Turn-down Peep and tapped and drilled to take 






















noes ah wiiigesicer reste net feveagemaninge oe Lyman Target Disc. Price, $3.50. At your dealer’s 
Bullets, lead, soft point or full jack. $7.50 th’sand 2 as 
m : . ? or direct. Send for folder S-42 describing com- 

45 A. C. P. Cases, primed or unprimed, F. A. make 80c hund. No.5Bcom- plete Lyman equipment for these rifles—FREE. 
Bullets, full jack. F. A. standard, $1 hundred. bination 

40-70 Winch. 1886 Cases, primed, smokeless type, $1.50 a hundred. sore nae Complete Catalog shows Lyman Sights for every 
Bullets, lead, $1 a hundred. Pesta sight, rifle you own. Sent for 10 cents. 

45-70 Cases, primed (Remington) $2.10 a hundred. $1.75. THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 











90 West Street, Middlefield, Conn. 


Use LYMAN SIGHTS 


They Better Your Aim 


Bullets, 295-gr. full jack. $1.50 hund; 405-gr lead 

and 600-gr lead, $1.25 hund; 300-gr lead, $1 hund. 
35 Winchester Cases, primed, $2.50 a hundred. 

Bullets, soft point, 250-grain, $1.25 a hundred. 
Note. We offer soft point bullets in 25, 30, 303 British, 38-55, 7 mm 


J. R. MATTERN, JULIAN, PA. 
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Just Like Finding Money! 





You get both of these for only 


$3.50 


You, know what The American Rifleman is. Worth every 


cent of its subscription price, isn’t it? 

And Forest and Stream—you may not be quite so familiar 
with it. Well, it covers those phases of the out-of-doors man’s 
interests that The American Rifleman does not touch—Camping, 
Cookery, Traits and Habits of American Game. In its field it 
is the same authority that The American Rifleman is in the 
shooting game. 

This combination is unique because the two magazines do 
not in any sense overlap, but they do intertwine. Get the idea? 
You get every cent’s worth out of the money you invest—and 
you save real money by ordering the two at one time. 

No need to wait until your subscription expires—that may 
be too late. Take advantage of this special offer while it is 
available. 

Your subscription to The American Rifleman will be extended 
one year and Forest and Stream will be started whenever you say. 


‘This offer is only applicable in the United States. 


2 
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THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, 
1108 Woodward Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
I am enclosing $3.50 to cover one year’s subscription to 
the AMERICAN RIFLEMAN and FOREST AND STREAM. 
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ANK on your gun. Keep the bore clean 

and sweet with Hoppe’s Nitro Powder 
Solvent No. 9. Removes all harmful resi- 
dues deposited by firing, and prevents rust. 
Send 10 cent stamp for sample. 


Use Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil for the 
working parts. 


Ask any dealer. Our Cleaning Guide is 
free. 


Frank A. Hoppe, Inc. 


2321 North 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





Fecker Gives a Word of Thanks 


for confidence already expressed, and 
advice on what the shooter gains by 
dealing direct. 





— 


. The service of competent advice regarding the 
scope and the individual equipment, also the 
broad experience growing out of contact with 
various shooters working under all conditions 
and circumstances. 

A scope manufactured with quality as the chief 
aim, 

. A saving of intermediate discount or discounts, 
sometimes as much as 33%. The prices aré 
set for dealing direct, and there are no dealer’s 
discounts. 


tN 


os) 


> 


You receive full, unbiased information from the 
right source. 

To the end that these major benefits may be 
realized by the friends of the Fecker scopes, the 
instruments are made only in such quantity as 
will insure quality first and highest quality only. 
Consultation on any points of interest is given 
freely and fully whether the shooter is ready to 
buy or not. 

The selection of scopes is wide and fitting, num- 
bering two score, or more. 

You save wastefulness in distribution, which 
inures to your own profit 

Therefore, DEAL DIRECT, and receive these 
benefits. 

Send your next communication direct and it will 
receive prompt, courteous and careful attention. 


J. W. FECKER 


5606 Evciip AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Telescopic Sights Spotting Telescopes 
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Nitro-Solvent Oil 
; MARBLES cicans Guns Easily 


This wonderful oil removes the residue of all powders and 
easily loosens metal fouling and leading. Prevents rusting 
: and pitting. Free from harmful chemicals and moisture. 
2oz bottle 30c, 6 oz can 60c, postage 10c. By 
§ mai if dealer hasn't it. Marble Cat'l’s free 





MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 
502 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich. 
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"Built to 
Endure “ 


Lhey Mever Spoot Loose 


b * ans can pay more, but you can’t buy any better gun for consistent shooting, 
qualities, hard service and reliability. 
Sold at popular prices to meet every requirement. 


Ask your Baker Agent—we can give you his name—or write us. 
Catalog B-10 sent on request. 


BAKER GUN CO., 253 Church St., New York 


“When the Robins 
nest again’”’ 
is the time to overhaul 
your equipment and 
get those new gadgets 
you promised yourself. 
If it goes in, on or with 
a gun, I have it ata 
surprising price. 


“ALBERTSON” 


OF LEWES, DEL. 
One of the Gang 


The above photograph illustrates our CARBINE SPORTER which we find answers in 
a most satisfactory manner the growing demand for a light weight, compact, well 
balanced rifle for all around big game shooting. It makes an excellent saddle gun, and 
is better in the thick brush of Eastern woods than rifles with longer barrels. It can be 
made in all of our calibers, with Mauser or Springfield breech action, with 20 or 22 
inch barrels, and with full length or short forearm. Weights as low as 7 to 72 pounds. 
This type of CARBINE SPORTER has become very popular in 30-06 caliber. Actually 
a 20 inch barrel gives 100 feet per second less velocity than the standard 24 inch barrel 
of the Springfield rifle. Practically, over sporting ranges the most skilled rifle shot can 
notice no difference in accuracy, killing power, and trajectory between this carbine and 
the service Springfield. The only differences are very slightly greater recoil and report, 
which, however, are negligible. But the greater handiness and lessened weight of the 
CARBINE SPORTER count for a lot in the hunting field. 

Send for our complete circulars of high grade rifles, both carried in stock and made to 
order, and our special and highly efficient equipment for wilderness hunters and explorers. 


(Five minutes’ walk from Grand Central Station.) 
GRIFFIN AND HOWE, INC. 
234 to 240 East 39th Street New York City, N. Y. 
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“You have the best light-weight bag on 
the market.”—Dr. C. P. Fordyce. 


FIALA PATENT 
SLEEPING BAG 


i Scientifically Correct 


No dead air space to absorb 
moisture and odors. Every 
part can be sunned or washed. 


'Weighs but 5 lbs.; warm as 
30 Ibs. of blankets. No hooks, 
strings or crude contraptions. 
Write for circulars and prices. 

Fiala High-grade 22 Cal. Combination Rifle 

and pistol, with 3 barrels. 

A $30 Rifle, a big bargain at 

MIRAKEL 5x Prism Binoculars. 

Gen. Jena; wt. 5 oz.; with cased 22-00 

Camp, Touring or Expedition Equipment 
Let us furnish estimates. 


ANTHONY FIALA 
25 Warren St. New York City 


Shooting 
Accessories 


Everything to interest a rifleman. 
Send for my No. 6 Catalog, just out, 
showing over 200 cuts and complete 
Price List. 


P. J. O'Hare 


178 Littleton Ave. Newark, N. J. 


Loading Tools 
410 Brass Shot Shells. Also Pistol, 
Revolver and Rifle Cartridges. 
Hand Book and Catalog, 10 Cents 


MODERN-BOND CORP. 
813 West Sth Street, Wilmington, Del. 


INSTRUCTIONS IN LEARNING 
ACCURATE PISTOL SHOOTING 


By Gunnery Sergeant John M. Thomas 
Single copies and under ten, 50c each. 


ADDRESS ORDERS TO: 
Gunnery Sergeant John M. Thomas, 
Rifle Range Detachment, 
Parris Island, S. C. 





April 1, 1925 





Now Ready 


For Immediate Delivery | 
Amateur Gunsmithing 


by Maj. Townsend Whelen 


e 


The first of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion’s handbooks for shooters and the only 
authoritative compilation of approved gun- 
smithing methods for the powder burner 
who remodels his weapons to suit his 
individual needs. 


AMATEUR GUNSMITHING, since its 
appearance as a serial in The American 
Rifleman has been materially enlarged and 
elaborated. There are additional chapters, 
including discussions on repairs to revol- 
vers, pistols and shotguns. An exhaustive 
appendix has been added containing special 
information upon methods of dismounting 
and assembling the mechanisms of the 
better known hunting and military arms, 
the removal of metal fouling, the making 
of sulphur casts and tables of barrel di- 
mensions which will be found invaluable 
to the amateur gunsmith. 


The volume is substantially but attrac- 
tively bound in buckram, is adapted to 
ready and convenient reference, and con- 
tains 175 pages of real dope from a man 
who knows his stuff. 


e 


Price, Postpaid $2.00 
To Members of the National Rifle As- 
Sociation a discount of 25 per cent is given. 


e 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


The American Rifleman 
1108 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


. THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
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Howe-Whelen Bolt Sleeve Sight 


HE greatest improvement in years —a rear sight that brings the 

aperture 234 inches closer to the eye than any receiver sight does. 
Easily mounted on any .30-’06 Springfield (as issued) without any 
cutting or gunsmithing. Nothing is added to cocking piece and lock- 
time of rifle is not affected in any way. 
Elevation and windage adjustments are of micrometer type, with clicks. 
Adjusting screws are thoroughly protected against accidental turning. 
Every owner of a .30-’06 Springfield should have our circular “F” 
illustrating and describing this remarkable sight in detail. 


THE HOFFMAN ARMS CO. (Gitverann, ono 


Niedner Rifles Speak for Themselves 


“The Niedner Rifle Corp., Dowagiac, Mich. 
“Gentlemen,— 


“The rifle stock has been safely returned, and I wish to say to your 
Mr. F. F. Shelhamer that I am more than pleased with the job of checkering that 
he did for me. It is simply one fine job and equal to checkering put upon guns 
valued in three figures. Evidently you people appreciate the advertising value 
of a satisfied customer. Thank you. 
“Yours truly, 


(Signed) “H. H. Raby.” 


The Niedner Rifle Corporation is prepared to fit gun stocks to 
the shooter, and to carve and ornament stocks as desired. Rifles and 
barrels, are furnished in all popular calibers. Write for what you want. 


NIEDNER RIFLE CORPORATION 


Dowagiac Michigan 
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Terms 


E uniformly excellent returns from advertise- 

ments appearing in the classified columns of 

THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN make it a most 
satisfactory and productive medium for the dis- 
posal of surplus shooting equipment, or the ac- 
quisition of special types of firearms. 

Free Insertions. Each subscriber is entitled 
to one insertion of one-half inch, when his sub- 
scription is paid up for one year. It is necessary 
only to write or print the text plainly, noting 
thereon the date subscription was pail These 
advertisements will appear in the first available 
issue and should be in publication office two 
weeks prior to the following publication date. 


Paid Insertions. Non-subscribers or those 
who have already made use of the subscriber’s 
privilege may take advantage of these columns 
at a cost of $1.00 per inch or part thereof. No 
advertisement for less than $1.00 accepted. Ad- 
vert i-omante will he eet te & point enlid. Thay 
should be in the publication office two weeks 
prior to the time appearance is desired. 





‘*FIREARMS OF YESTERDAY’’ 
are a_ specialty with ‘‘THE OLD 
GEORGETOWN GUILD.’’ At all times 
there are on hand a large number of speci- 
mens from which to select examples of 
early American, Confederate States’ and 
European firearms. Tell us what your col- 
lection needs. We will probably be able to 
help you. The Old Georgetown Guild, 
2722 M. St., N.W., Washington, D.C. vy 


FOR SALE—L. C. Smith hammerless, 12-32, 
full choke, 3-in. chambers, used considerable. 
$18.50. Savage .22 Hi-Power, take down, per- 
fect, $24. Winchester 1886 Model, .40-65, brand 
new, $16. 1890 Winchester .22 long, fair, $6. 
8S. & W. .45, 7-in. Schofield Model, fine, $18. 
S. & W. .38, 6%-in. pre-war, swing out, good, 
$17. Colt S. A. .44-40, 744-in., new, $29.75. Colt 
S. A. .38-40, 544-in., good, $14. Colt .45 Auto, 
good, $15. Colt .32 Auto, fine, $12.50. Colt 
Army Special .32-20, 4-in., perfect, $19. Rifle 
and shotgun cases, holster and belt. WANT— 
1903 Springfield in good condition, stock imma- 
terial. Ray Nelson, Roy, Utah, Z 





MAKE YOUR old guns like new with new 
method gun bluer, large size can, enough for 
five guns postpaid for $1.00. New Method Gun 
Company, Dept. Z-4, Bradford, Pa. A 


FOR TRADE—$75.00 Renu Life Violet Ray 
No. 1 cond. for Springfield No. 1 Cond. or I 
will expect boot. F. M. Slagle, Anacortes, bee 

ad 


FOR SALE—Double barrel hammerless 12 ga. 
Teschner. Very beautiful gun and in crank con- 
dition, very fine Circassian Walnut stock with 
cheek piece, Rhino horn butt plate and trigger 
guard. Action richly engraved on_both sides 
and top. Pheasants on one side. Hare on top 
and Fox on other side, gold signet on tang. 
Lefershaux action. This gun will make a very 
valuable addition to any collection besides being 
a fine field gun, weighs about 6% pounds. In 
all a very beautiful gun and equal in workman- 
ship and material to any $500.00 to $750.00 of 
today. Will sell for $100.00 cash. Also have 
.40-90 Sharps with shotgun butt, pistol grip 
double set triggers, in good shape with 500 
loaded U.M.C. cartridges for $25.00. Sharps- 
Bocheart .38-55 heavy target rifle, 30 inch No. 
4 barrel in perfect condition. Rear peep and 
windgauge with spirit level front sight, very 
fine shooter, $25.00. New 7 m.m. Waffenfabrik 
20 inch barrel, $8.00. .30 caliber 1906, 20 inch 
barrel for same gun, $8.00. New 16 ga., 28 inch 
barrel for 1912 Winchester $8.00. WANT—6.5 
m.m. short action Waffenfabrik-Mauser, condi- 
tion of barrel no importance. Must be priced 
reasonably. Chas. A. Evans, Box 190, Sheridan, 
Wyoming. 779 


FOR SALE—Percussion revolvers,—Colt .44 
Army, Colt .36 Navy, Colt .36 Navy, Colt .36 
Navy London, Colt .31 pocket, Colt .36 pocket 
fluted cyl., Colt .31 pocket in case with tools, 
Rogers Spencer .44, Savage 36, Allen & 
Wheelock .44 center hammer, Starr 44 d. a., 
Starr 44 s. a., Starr 44 s. a. ivory grips, Man- 
hattan 36 pocket. Mass. Arms 31 pocket, Colt 
30 r.f. pocket, S. & W. 32 r. f., 8. & W. 32 R. F 

Hammond Pat. 41 r. f. Remington 50 
Henshaw-Cambridge F.-L. brass 

barrel pistol, Wilson-London F.L. cannon barrel 
pistol, dueling pistols. Many rifles, muskets and 
carbines. 6 Priced Sale Catalogs, U. S.-Lowell 
Collection. Simeon North First Official Pistol 
Maker. WANTED—Colt and U. S. Military pis- 
tols. J. C. Harvey, 880 Main St., Woreesier. 
s. 78 








FOR SALE—Winchester target rifle .30-40, 30 
inch round nickel steel barrel, double set trig- 
gers, knife blade front sight. Lyman folding 
rear No. 6, Lyman aperture No. 1, wt. 10 Ibs., 
nearly new condition, perfect inside. W. A. 
Nutter, Box 1009, Greeley, Colo. 781 


TO TRADE—Remington Pump, 12 ga., 28 inch 
modified, standard grade with solid rib, rubber 
pad, bluing slightly worn but perfect condition, 
for a Reminton Auto. rifle, cal. .30 or .35, in 
perfect condition. Dr. C. J. Miller, Ord, Neb. 
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TRADE—.351 Winchester Auto. Rifle, A-1l 
condition, bluing slightly worn off receiver, two 
magazines, about 100 cartridges, Lyman ivory 
bead, leather case. Will trade new or A-l 
Springfield Sporter as sold by N.R.A. F. E. 
Watson, Tipton, Ind. 783 


FOR SALE—Twin Focus Binocular, 8 x 30 
Carl Zeiss, brand new, $52.00. Binoculars, brand 
new 7 x 50 Carl Zeiss, $75.00. 10.75 Mauser, 
Octagon barrel, full mated rib, Circassian wal- 
nut stock, fancy carving, open leaf sights. Bar- 
gain at $90.00. Mannlicher-Schoenauer 9.3 m. 
m., new checkered walnut stock pistol grip, hair 
trigger, open sights 200 and 300 yards, Model 
1910. Will sacrifice for $85.00. .30-06 Mauser, 
brand new, fancy stock, checkered pistol grip 
and stock, 1000 yards open sights, full mated 
rib, sacrifice at $65.00. .30-06 Schilling-Mauser, 
brand new, special walnut stock, checkered pis- 
tol grip, stock, bolt and trigger, 48 Lyman sight, 
fancy engraving on pistol grip cap, floor plate 
and trigger guard. First offer of $98.00 takes 
it. .35 Whelen, made by Griffin & Howe, just 
received from factory, checkered stock and pis- 
tol grip, 48 Lyman sight, full mated rib, check- 
ered bolt and trigger, 100 and 200 yards leaf 
sights, fancy carved stock, high grade engraved 
grip cap, floor plate trigger guard and barrel, 
gold inlay in floor plate. Cost $340.00. Will 
sell for $250.00. Dr. F. J. Psota, 4046 W. 26th 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 784 


WANTED—Smith & Wesson .44 Special tar- 
get sights 6 inch or 6% inch barrel, checked 
trigger. Blued with or without. Inclosed ejec- 
tor rod. Pre-war and perfect inside and out. 
Bert Goodwin, 109 E. Main St., Rochester, N.Y. 


e ll 


TRADE—3-A Eastman Kodak and accesso- 
ries. WANT .22 S. & W. single shot target 
pistol, or what hae you? Emil Swatos, 1254 So. 
15th St., Omaha, Nebr. 786 


WILL TRADE—.22-32 S. & W. Target Re- 
volver, brand new, and good Savage .22 Auto. 
with Marble sights, for new .250-3000 Savage 
bolt Mod. 1920, with Lyman sights and sling 
strap. Abraham Harsham, Carter, Ky. 787 


FOR SALE—New Ideal Reloading Tools, one 
each,—-No. 10 Double Adj. .256 Newton, .250 
Sav., .25 Rem. Auto. One No. 3 Double Adj. 
.22 H.P. Sav., Two No. 3 30-30 Win., One No. 
6 Single Adj. .303 Sav.—all at $2.50 each. One 
No. 4 cal. .44 S. & W. Russ., one No. 2 Re. and 
Decapper, .25-20 Rep. Two same, .250 Sav.— 
$1.25 each. Four 16-gauge and three 20-gauge 
Str. line Hand Loaders—$1.25 each. Two 20- 
gauge and four 12 gauge used Head and Follow- 
ers—$1.00 complete. Two Mic. Sight Gauges— 
50 cents each. Prices delivered. No. C. O. D's. 
x Peterson, 426 W. Seventh St., Los —— 
al. 


FOR SALE—1 Mignon 4X telescope, in new 
condition, $12.00. 2 barrels, U. S., cal. .30 model 
1903, with rear sight. These are in fine condi- 
tion, not a pit or rust spot inside nor out, one 
is star-gauged. $4.00 apiece. 1 barrel, U. S. 
eal. .22 model 1922, not a pit or rust spot, $5.00. 
I have had real heavv barrels placed on the 
actions that these barrels were on originally. 
L. O. Davidson, Wheaton. Minnesota. 789 
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FOR SALE—Kenwood Sleeping Bag. Two 
inner wool bags and canvas cover, $25. Used 
on trip. Send on approval. Dr. C. W. Hepper- 
len, 112 South Sixth St., Beatrice, Neb. 793 


WANTED—.250-3000 Savage Bolt Action 
Model 1920 rifle, without extras. Will pay cash 
—$3.00 cash advance. Balance C.O.D. after 
having privilege of inspection. Must be in per- 
fect mechanical condition with perfect barrel. 
Price must be right. Chas. E. Hicks, 528 Cald- 
well St., Piqua, Ohio. 792 


FOR EXCHANGE—S. & W. 1917 .45 revolver, 
in almost new condition, for Colt S. A. Army, 
in like condition, 7% inch barrel. S. B. Wether- 
ald, Sandy Spring, Md. 794 





FOR SALE—Colt’s .22 Automatic Target Pis- 
tol $31. Reising .22 Automatic Target Pistol, 
$32. Smith & Wesson .22-32 Target Revolver, 
$30. All of the above are absolutely brand new. 
Postage paid on receipt of a money order. No 
trades. Address The Gunman, 3643 Oliver Ave., 
North, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 795 


FOR SALE—.250-3000 Savage, lever model, 
Lyman front and rear sights, perfect, $30.00. 
12 ga. Field Grade Ithaca, 28 inch bbls., new, 
$27.00. 7.63 Mauser pistol, pre-war, 5% inch 
bbl., Carbine stock holster, perfect, $20.00. 
TRADE for Bisley Colt. Barrel and cylinder 
for .32-20 Bisley, $6.00. 200 .32-20 black pow- 
der, new primed shells, .32-20 mould, $3.50. 
W. M. Shires, 1331 Pine St., Scranton, Pa. 796 








FOR SALE—S. & W. .32, 4% inch barrel 
Police Model, square butt, absolutely new, $20.00. 
One Colt’s .32 4 inch barrel, police positive, new 
condition, $19.50. S. & W. .38, 6 inch barrel, 
square butt, new condition, $24.50. One Marlin 
shotgun pump, 20 gauge, 30 inch barrel, abso- 
lutely new, $30.00. Field Glass 30 power, good 
for target practice, $9.50. Colt’s Automatic 25 
cal., $11.00. Savage Automatic .32 Cal., $12.50. 
Hunting coats, size 36, brand new, $3.50. Sam- 
ual Kates, 2000 South St., Phila., Pa. 797 





WANTED—Mould for round ball .45 cal. Also 
mould for .45 Auto. C. Stewart, Box 638, Ell- 
wood City, Pa. 798 





FOR SALE—New, never been shot, Colt’s 
New Service Target revolver, 7% inch barrel, 
caliber .44 S. & W. Special, original packing, 
$45.00. John Komin, Jr., 421 E. 118th St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 799 





WANTED—Peep sight for Frank Wesson rifle. 
Screw holes in tang are 13/16 of an inch from 
center to center. W. F. Zimmerman, Box 94, 
Norristown, Pa. 800 


FOR SALE—One Winchester Model 12, 12 ga., 
Tournament Grade, Matted Barrel, Rubber Re- 
Coil Pad, practically new and perfect, $65.00. 
One Winchester Model 12, 12 gauge, trap grade. 
ventilated rib, practically new and guaranteed 
perfect, $125. 00. One Colt Cal. .45 Auto. Pistol, 
Government Model, Commercial Manufacturer, 
$22.50. One Winchester Scope Case for A-5 
scope, new, $4.00. Also, the following radio 
material for sale or exchange for gun property 
of equal value: One-New “Homcharger’ for 
charging ‘‘A” batteries, $15.00. One Four Tube 
Regenerative Receiver Set. (Set does not func- 
tion very well but is equipped with about $35.00 
worth of excellent serviceable parts including 8 
Jacks, 3 UV 200 Tubes, 2 Dubelier Vernier Con- 
densers, 4 heavy sockets, all mounted in two 
hand-buffed mahogany cabinets; value of the 
parts alone in this set about $35.00)—Will sell 
for $15.00. Box 20, THE AMERICAN RirLees 
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April 1, 1925 


FOR SALE—Several long brass trimmed fine 
curly maple, stocked Kentucky Squirrel rifles, 
suitable for dens. WANTED Colt, or Reising, 
Remington, or Winchester .22 cal. targets. 
Stuart Keneiff, R. 5, Box 5, Mt. Carmel, Ill. 802 


WANTED—.22 Automatics, Colt, Stevens or 
Reising, Remington, or Winchester. Price must 
be low, also want .32-35 or .401 Winchester. 
Box 5, Route 5, Mt. Carmel, Ill. Wabash Co. 803 





TRADE—Springfield Match rifle, in new con- 
dition, for heavy barrel Match rifle, in good 
shape. Geo. C. Shumaker, Alamosa, Colo. 804 


FOR SALE—Experimental model Savage 
automatic pistol, cal. .45. Made for the Gov- 
ernment tests some years ago, very good con- 
dition, $25.00. 10-inch barrel Stevens ‘‘Lord” 
model pistol, cal. .22 L. R. barrel, poor, $7.50. 
.38 cal. S. & W. double action 5-shot revolver, 
automatic ejector, nickel finish, fancily engraved, 
bore and action perfect. Outside almost like 
new, $15.00. .22 H. & R. “Trapper” Model 7- 
shot revolver, 7-inch barrel, new, $7.00. .22 
H. & R. “Hunter” Model 7-shot revolver, 10- 
inch barrel, new, $8.00. 2 Ideal No. 4 tools 
(mould on tool) non-adjustable, cal. .32 S. & W. 
long and cal. .38 S. & W. special, new, $4.50 
each. Ideal No. 3 D. A. tool, cal. .22 Hi-Power, 
slightly used, $4.00. Ideal mould No. 228367-53 
grs. gas check, $1.60. Collection of 200 ancient 
and modern cartridges, all different, $8.00. 
Spare barrel, cal. .44 Rem. C. & B., 60 cents. 
Transportation extra. B. K. Wingate, R-2, 
Reading, Pa. 805 


SELL OR TRADE—Brand new 52 Winchester, 
oil finished stock, scope bases, globe front sight, 
\¥ inch groups at 25 yards, $33.00. Russian rifle, 
never fired, barrel cut to 26 inches, rear sight 
removed, barrel not reblued, no sights, stock can 
be used, with 50 cartridges, $3.50. Both C. O. D. 
subject to examination. Will take in exchange 
B. & M. model 24 .30-06 tool, powder scale ac- 
curate to one-tenth grain, new, .30-06 empty 
eases or ammunition, .45 Colt tool, any make. 
J. I. Davis, 4522 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 806 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—.280 Ross, brand 
new with safety bolt, $45.00. Remington 12 
pump, 30 inches full, 144% x1%x1%, fine, $40. 
12-cs. Remington fancy stock and forearm, 
checked, Lyman sights, like new, $30.00. iS Goerz 
8X binoculars, fine, $40.00. Colt D. A. .45 Auto. 
fancy burl grips, perfect, $25.00 or trade for 
Colt .22 auto. new. TRADE—Imported French 
watch, 17 jewel, silver case, new, for Colt or 
Reising .22 Auto., new. Frank Salisbury, Rein- 
beck, Iowa. 807 





BALLARD .25-21, set triggers, good condition, 
perfect inside, Ideal reloading tools, shells, car- 


tridges. $18.00. 1886 Winchester .40-65, brand 
new, $18.00. Marlin .25-20, slide action repeater, 
fine, $14.50. Colt New Service, .44-40, 5% inch 
blued, fine, $18.00. 1895 Winchester, .30-03-06, 
Lyman receiver sight, perfect inside, $32.00. 
- C. Smith, hammer, 12-30, full & modified, 
good, $18.00. Winchester 33 hi-power, half mag- 
azine, A-1, $26.00. Ray Nelson, Roy, Utah. 808 


FOR SALE—Brand new Colt commercial auto. 
.45 cal., $22.00. Savage °'99 rifle action and 
barrel only, cal. .303, fine except finish, $5.00. 
Winchester S. S. action fine condition, $3.50. 
Winchester lever repeating shotgun, 12, 30, full, 
fine except finish, $19.00. Transportation extra. 
Louis Evans, Route 7, Phoenix, Arizona. 809 


FOR SALE—THE LONDON FIELD, 1924 
complete for sale. What offer? Blanche, P. 0. 


Box 1233, Shanghai, China. 810 


FOR SALE—Sauer Over-Under 16 ga. & 9 
mm., beautifully engraved and in next to new 
condition and barrels perfect. Pre war 6 Ibs. 
with wonderful balance. Price $115.00. Bargain 
at this price. C. S. Meyers, 4 So. 4th Ave., Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. 813 

FOR SALE—S. A. Colt .44 S. & W. Special 
Ctg., 21%4 inch, No. 3 Ideal Tool and Mould, two 
holsters and belt by Heiser, 1300 primers. All 
new. Outfit $40.00. WANT—.38 or .45 Auto. 
Colt. Must be perfect inside and out. V. E. 
Kirby, Maben, West Virginia. 809 


We have fought the fanatics to a draw this 
round. Let us prepare for an intelegent offen- 
sive NOW. Ship your stamp and SHIFT WITH 
WITH THE HOUSE OF SHIFF the GUNMAN. 
North Woodstock, New Hampshire 810 





FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE— 45 Colt Auto., 
good. .22 Winchester Auto., barrel new; 5x7 
Poco plate camera, R. R. tens, extras. WANT— 
.303 Ross 1905, newest possible condition, or 
same, Model 10 .22 Savage Sporter or 1919. 
good. .303 British reloading tools. Fiala sleep- 
ing bag. Frank E. Lynch, Brocton, N. Y. 811 





FOR SALE OR TRADE—.45 Auto. M-11, bar- 
rel and action perfect, outside slightly worn, 
$25.00. Or Trade for 22 Remington M-24 auto- 
loader, .22 1. r. only. Henry M. Stebbins, Gettys- 
burg Academy, Gettysburg, Pa. 812 
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WANTED—Colt or Reising .22 Automatic, 
Colt or S. & W. .32, .20, .38, .44 or .45 revolvers, 
blued or nickle, Remington or Winchester Auto- 
matics. Name price. Stuart Keneipp, Mt. Car- 
mel, Illinois. 813 


WANTED—No. 468 Stevens Scope, with 
mounts, blocks, and screws, for old model Sav- 
age '19 NRA. Good 4 inch barrel for .38 Colt 
Army Special. Would consider new model Win- 


chester 52, if perfect. W. L. Montgomery, 


Avinger, Tex. 816 





WANTED—.45-70 D. A. tool; also short range 
mould. W. L. Shaw, 16 Salmon St., Manchester, 
817 





_ FOR SALE OR TRADE—Fiala Patent Sleep- 
ing Bag, two “Llama Wool” inner bags, 80 
inches long, Aeroplane Cloth outer bag, very 
light and warm. Used once, in good condition. 
Cost $71.00, will sell for $45.00. This is an ideal 
outfit for anyone. Might trade for 1922 Spring- 
field with scope, perfect condition, and would 
pay difference, if any. E. S. Coombs, Burling- 
ton, Colorado. 814 

FOR SALE—Savage .250, 1899, perfect, never 
been shot. With Lyman wind gauge, rear Mar- 
ble’s folding sight, Sheard gold bead front, new 
rust rope and box cartridges. For best offer. 
Stevens .22 Diamond 10 inch, only fair condition, 
$4.00. Biascope, perfect, $3.00. .256 Newton 
tool and mould, good, $3.00. 52 Model front 
sight target, $1.00, new. L. A. Carlson, 440 
Winsor St., Jamestown, N. Y. 815 








WANTED—Old Schutzen Rifle, with Ballard 
engraved action, any caliber. Give full descrip- 
tion and lowest cash price. F. W. Osgood, 62 
Duane St., New York City. 818 


FOR SALE—Suel Double, 12 ga., 30 inch bbl., 
right modified, left full, light weight, nicely en- 
graved and checked, with pistol grip cheek piece 
and recoil pad, cost $180.00, will take $120.00, 
perfect condition. Mauser Sporter .250-3000 
Neidner super accurate barrel, set triggers, Ly- 
man bolt sight, and some components, $75.00, 
perfect condition. J. T. Welch, 502 Spruce St., 
Dowagiac, Michigan. 819 


WANTED—Bond or Ideal case resizing die 
for .250-3000 cal., Savage cases. Fred C. Trese- 
mer, Box 293, Osage, Iowa. 820 





WANTED—.32-44 S. & W. Russian, condition 
of barrel immaterial. Morgan Van Matre, 1502 
Union Trust Blidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 822 





FOR SALE—Ithaca, 5-E trap, 13% inches x 
1% inches x 15% inches x 32 inches Jostam pad, 
perfect inside and out, $100.00. .38 Colt Officers’ 
Model 7% inch barrel, like new, except bluing, 
$30.00. B.S. A. air rifle .22 cal., like new, $15. 
Winchester 5-A Scope, No. 2 Mts., $25.00. L. C. 
Smith 12 double, good, $30.00. ‘‘Bruno” mando- 
lin banjo, birdseye maple shell, case, etc., $40.00. 
WANT trap gun 15 x 1% x 1%. C. R. Ripley, 
Dennison, Ohio. 821 





TRADE—Mauser Springfield .30-'06 accurate 
sporter stock for 20 gauge shotgun sporter stock, 
or what have you? B. D. Hall, 244 Graham St.. 
Grafton, W. Va. 823 


FOR SALE—.250 Springfield 150 grain car- 
tridge. Price $5.00. J. G. Dillin, Media, Pa. 824 


EXCHANGE—Army style, commercial model. 
not U. S. property, .45 Colt’s automatic pistol, 
absolutely new condition. WANT .22 Automatic 
Reising or Colt Automatic. Also exchange light 
weight, take down, .22 high power Savage, out 
side good, inside entirely serviceable but not 
spotless, $15.00 or trade on larger caliber Sav- 
age or Sporter. All guns must be shipped on 
approval. Truman Ball, Heyworth, Illinois. 825 


FOR SALE—1 








Remington Model 14, cal. 
.30-30, at $44.00. 1 Remington Model 12C, .22 
cal., octagon bbl. “Target Grade” at $22.00. 
1 Remington Model 10, 12 ga. 28 bbl., modified 
at $45.00. 1 Stevens single 16 ga. 28, full at 
$10.00. 1 Worthington Arms single 12 full list. 
$11.75 at $9.00. 1 Worthington Arms 12 ga. 30 
inch double hammerless list, $29.00 at $24.00. 
1 Freshman Radio, 5 tube tuned radio, reg. 
$60.00 at $50.00. All above goods are absolutely 
brand new and have never been used. 1 Lefever 
double 12 ga. 28 inches, used on one trip, like 
new at $25.00. All goods shipped prepaid. P. W. 
Christenson, Gowanda, N. Y. 826 





FOR SALE—Colt New Service revolver .45 
ACP. new condition, $16.00. UMC .45 ACP car- 
tridges, $1.75 hundred, half moon v clips 1 cent 
each. 39 UMC .40-60 cartridges, $1.00. .30 
Springfield stock and butt plate, $2.50. N. C. 
Pierce, 64 Oak St., Norwich, Conn. 827 


FOR SALE—Civil War rifle, .58 cal.. 40 inch 
bbl.. 18 inch bayonet. Oil finished — stock. 
leather’ sling. U. S. “Trenton,” “Eagle,” or 
“1863” on lock. Bright, not blued. Good con- 
dition. Sharps mold .58 round. Powder flask, 
pt. box caps. Some cartridges, $5.00 F. O. B. 
Cc. E. Tyler, 18 Ware St., Lewistown, Maine. 828 


679 


WANTED—Winchester three power scope. 
Must be in A No. 1 condition. C. S., P. O. Box 
48, Johnstown, Pa. 829 


FOR_SALE—Springfield Sporter, stock by 
Owen Bros., Lyman Peep Rear Sights, barrel 
star-gauged, in fine shape, sling swivels and a 
quantity of ammunition, price $75.00. Also 
Remington Special Grade Auto Shotgun, perfect 
condition, price $60.00. Evinrude single cylin- 
der outboard motor, rebuilt and in fine shape. 
Price $40. Dr. P. A. McAlpine, 7 Hopper St., 
Utica, N. Y. 830 





FOR SALE—Winchester musket, cal. .22 L.R., 
nearly new, $16.00. Also Winchester telescope 
4-B, with blocks to use on rifle, $16.00. Chas. 
Richmond, Jr., 10 Williams St., Bradford, Pa. 

831 





.32-20 and Stevens Off- 
Both must be in good 
C. H. Reed, 719 
832 


WANTED—S. & W. 
hand .2 Target Pistol. 
shape and reasonably priced. 
Good St., Houtzdale, Pa. 


WANTED 





Springfield Rifle 03. Serial num- 
ber above one millon. Not particular about 
barrel. Must be cheap. A. K. Woodman, Palm 
Beach, Fla. Box 337. 833 


FOR SALE—300 rds. 1923 National Match, 2 
Kentucky rifles full stocked. WANT—Sharps 
Ss. s. pistol grip set trigger, hammer, Creedmoor 
rifles, Sharp peep sights or p. g. stocks and 
actions. Elmer Keith, French, Idaho. 





FOR SALE—.250 Savage, 1920 Model, new, 
gold front, and Lyman 54 rear, rust rope, 300 
Lubaloy bullets, shell resizer, auxiliry chamber, 
and 100 .25 cal. Colt ammunition, $50.00. Good 
as new. .22 Short Model 87 Winchester Target 
Rifle, $16.00. Model 1903 Springfield as issued. 
Gauged. Good condition, $25.00. Walter W. 
Mudt, Carter, Montana. 835 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—One brand new Sav- 
age 1920, .300 Bolt, water cleaning tube, Lyman 
54, disc, sling swivels and Bond double adj. 
chamber, for $48.00 M. O. Will trade all even 
for heavy barrel Springfield in good used con- 
dition, or National Match 1923 or 1924 or Spring- 
field Sporter, or Springfield .22 as issued and in 
gun crank condition. Might consider Winchester 
’12 shotgun or a Smith double. WANT Stevens 
“Off Hand” .22 L. R. Byron H. Jennings, Lor- 
raine, Anaconda, Montana. 790 








FOR SALE—U. S., Md. 1917 (Winch.), $22.00. 
Krag, $13.00. Ross, $11.00. Sling, 100 ctgs., 
belt, with above. Md. 1922 Springfield, $25.00. 
Md. ’15 Lebel. 300 ctgs., $16.00. Ital. Veterli 
10.4 mm., new, $8.00. .45 Springfield, new, $5.00. 
Sporter, 26 inches, $4.00. 100 smokeless .45-405 
ctgs., $3.00. Spencer carb., 75 ctgs., $6.00. Krag 
barrel and receiver, 22 x 30 inches, $5.00. Same 
for 7.9 mm. Mauser, 24 inches, new, with sights, 
$8.00. Bbl. or bolt complete, $4.00. Remington 
.44 C. & B. revolver, $.00. These are fine guns. 
Ctgs. .30-06 & .303 Br. (215 gr.), $3.00. .30-40; 
.303 Br. (174 ger.); 7.65 Mauser; 8 mm. Lebel; 
$2.00 per C. Bullets 2 m. br. pt. expand, 150- 
180 gr. .30 cal., $2.50; 1 m F. A. 150 gr. 75 cents. 
2 M. bt. tail 8 mm. $1.35 per C; 6 M F. A. prim- 
ers $2.00 per M; 240 .45 auto. ctgs., $6.00. 
WANT—Mauser cheap, ctgs., empties, 8 mm. 
O’Grady, Sisseton, South Dakota. 791 





FOR SALE—.30 Winchester, half mag., $22.50. 
.30-06 Winchester, box mag., $25.00. Two 12 
gauge single shotguns, $5.00 each. All perfect 
inside, excellent outside. 12 gauge double Le- 
fever, $22.00. 12 gauge double Stevens hammer- 
less, $23.00. 12 gauge Remington pump, $35.00. 
.32-20 Marlin pump rifle, $18.00. .22 Marlin 
lever action, extra fancy woodwork, $35.00. 1914 
Savage .22 Pump, $16.00. All new condition, 
.32-40 Winchester, fair condition, $12.00. .38 
Colt P. P. 6 inch barrel, excellent, $15.00. All 
guaranteed as described or return and money 
refunded. M. E. Creed, 52 Center St., Rutland, 
Vermont. 811 


FOR SALE—One Single Shot Winchester rifle, 
.25-20, ruined barrel, balance in fine condition, 
$6.00. ARMS AND THE MAN for 1922, $2.00. 
August 15th to December 15, 1920, 25 cents each. 
Lyman 53 sight for Winchester musket, $3.00. 
Russian rifle $4.50, never fired. WANT Win- 
chester 52 action without barrel or stock. Bond 
tools for .30-40 and .30-06. Arthur Strode, 2311 
Grant St., Vancouver, Washington. 812 


FOR SALE—Pre-War S. & W. .38 Special, 4- 
inch barrel, square butt handle. S. & W. mono- 
gram on side plate. Like new, beautiful blue 
finish, action wonderfully smooth. Sights un- 
touched, $22.00. Yellow buckskin shirt, double- 
Lreasted, richly silk embroidered, size 16%, 
clean and good, $12.50. Plaited rawhide rope 
44 feet, had good care, no broken strands, $6.00. 
WANT—Ideal mould, also lubricator sizing die 
marked .431 for .44 Russian. A. G. Kellenberger, 
305 Rust Bldg., Tacoma, Wash. 814 


FOR SALE ONLY—.30 cal. Mauser Auto., 4 
inch bbl., shot 150 times with holster stock. belt 
holster. and Heiser shoulder holster, $28.00 
Also .25 cal. Auto, $10.00 E. Johnson, 9517 
113th St., Richmond Hill, N. Y. 819 
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FOR SALE OR TRADE—For Springfield 
Sporter, as issued. One Ross Sporter with No. 
50 Lyman Rear Sight. Price $18.00. One 1917 
Springfield Enfield style, as issued, except it has 
no pistol grip stock, new, $20.00. Both arms are 

rfect inside. No rust on outside. H. W. 

undy No. 7, Topeka, Kansas. 816 


FOR SALE—.250-3000 Savage Rifle Model 
1920, with sling. Excellent condition, $40. 00. 
L. E. Hart, 29 Ulster St., Schenectady, N. Y. 815 


FOR SALE—Smith & Wesson 10 inch barrel, 
single shot, Perfected Target Pistol with Heiser 
Holster. Absolutely perfect condition inside and 
out, $25.00. M. H. Barnes, 503 Couch Bidgs., 
Portland, Ore. 817 





FOR SALE—Spotting Scope, 34 wer, good 
condition, $20.00. Will take Bond lubricator and 
sizer as part payment. Prefer dies for .30-06 
arid .38 Special. Roy B. Miller, 403 Columbus 
St., Toledo, Ohio. 818 





FOR SALE—1400 Frankfort Arsenal loading, 
smokeless .45 cal. revolver cartridges for single 
action, Colt or New Service, price $2.00 per hun- 
dred, shipped express collect, clean, bright stock. 
Cc. B. Barton, Berlin, New Hampshire. 820 





FOR SALE—New guns in factory grease: 
Remington bolt .30-06, $54.78. Stevens .22 off- 
hand, 6-inch, $9.80; 8-inch, $10.80. Colt .25 
auto, $14.60. Savage .22, 1914, $17.75. Win- 
chester .30-30 carbine, $28.82. Winchester .22 
Model 52, $38. Lefever 12-gauge, 30-inch, $25. 
Stevens .410, single, $9.85. inchester .22 1904 
$8. Maurice H. Decker, 1306 Indiana Ave., 


LaPorte, Indiana. B 





FOR SALE—Well’s Outline of History, 4th 
(last) edition, 4 volumes, new, $8.00. 100 full 
metal case 150 gr. spitzers for .30-06 Springfield, 
U. S. Ctg. Co. make 90 cents. 92 Western Car- 
tridge Co. open —— 150 gr. lubaloy for .30-06 
Springfield, $1.40. Cash only, postage extra. 
Floyd D. Palmer, Earlville, N. Y. 821 





FOR SALE—.22 Colt Automatic, gold bead 
sight, fine condition, $21.00. J. R. Lenny, 2811. 
W. Oxford St., Phila., Pa. 823 





FOR Sal —Stocens Modest -22 oni. Ia by Py = 
factory sights, condition fair, accurate, 
$5.00. Stevens Model 414 .22 cal. L. R. with 
B.S.A., rear sight, good condition, As IS 
12.00. R. C. Wilson, 4353 Virginia Ave., & 


uis, Mo. 





SELL OR TRADE—Coalt O. M., new, factory 
packing, Patridge sights, 7% bl., $32.00. Reising 
22 auto., new, $28.00. WANT .45 Colt Auto., 
new, latest model; also want Stevens Tip-up 
.22 pistol, new, 8 in.; will buy for cash, 16 ga. 
Belgian automatic, crank condition, if priced 
right. Baker, 2100 E. 59th St., Kansas Cy 


Mo. 29 





SHOOT AT HOME OR ANY PLACE—Be an 
expert with revolver or rifle with our all-metal 
target and bullet arrester. It is absolutely safe, 
durable and practical. Weight 25 lIbs., price 
$9.00. Your address on st card brings full 
particulars. Morris Manufacturing Co., 75th St. 
& Coles Ave., Chicago, Ill. 830 





FOR SALE—Colt New Service, .44 Special, 
7% in. barrel, Patridge fixed rear and broad 
front sights. Leather holster. All new_and 

rfect. Value $41.00. Will take $30.00. Reis- 
ng .22 automatic, same as new, perfect inside 
and out. Two sets sights, target and bead 
sporting, two magazines. Value $37.00. Price 
$27.00. Minchester musket, .22 short, with Krag 
windgauge sight, also Lyman 2A $5.00 rear 
sight. Practically good as new. 

rfect scores at 25 yards. Price $18.00. C. 
Pp Worrell, Merchants Natl. Bk., pares. 
oO. 





FOR SALE—S. & W. .32-20 Revolver, good 
condition, bluing somewhat worn, $18.00. 1899 
Krag Karbine, good as new, $15.00. 1892 Win- 
chester .25-20, gold bead and tang sights, $25.00, 
good as new. L. L. Patton, Cleghorn, Iowa. 826 





WANTED—Winchester old model single shot, 
heavy action. Double set triggers preferred. 
Action must be in good shape, other parts of 

n of no importance. F. L. Smith, 131 North 
th St., Clarksburg, W. Va. 824 





WANTED—Double English rifle .400 calibre, 
non ejector, cordite. Address with full particu- 
lars as to make, condition, and price. P. O 
Box 1458, Cincinati, Ohio. 825 
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FOR SALE—One Remington Model 12-C .22 
target repeating rifie. Inside of barrel not per- 
fect, otherwise in fine condition, $16.00. Also 
one .22 H. & R. revolver with target handle, 
good as new. Complete with holster, $5.50. A 
E. Voyta, Mound City, South Dacota. 822 


FOR SALE—.250-3000 Savage Pistol Grip 
take down. First Money Order for $21.00 takes 
it. Want Lyman 103 fastened to bolt head, 
pistol grip military stock, Lyman 48-B. Law- 
— H. Lapinske, 201 Seymour St., ——— 

is. 2 


FOR SALE—The following list of high grade 
guns, made especially for me in Germany, by a 
first-class private gunmaker: One 3 bbl. gun 
shot-barrel 16 ga. 28 inches. Rifle-Barrel .30-30 
price $165.00. 3 12 ga. 32 inch bbl. straight 
stock $110.00 each. One 16 ,. a 
6% Ib. pistol grip, $110.00. 2 16 ga. 30 inch bbl. 
6% lb. pistol grip, $110.00 each. One 20 2 28 
inch bbl. 6% Ib. pistol grip, $110.00. 1 20 ga. 
30 inch bbl. 6% Ib. pistol grip $110.00. 1 16 


‘ga. Over and Under 7% straight stock $350.00. 


These guns are all self-ejectors, finely engraved 
and full choke. Retail price on the double bbl. 
guns, $150.00 net. These are exceptional bar- 
gains as listed. Joseph Singer Importing Co., 
319 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, California. 827 





FOR SALE—French high grade _ trumpet, 
heavily silver plated with gold bell, silver 
mouthpiece, pearl piston finger tips, has quick 
rotary change from B flat to “A,” matures 19% 
inches long, medium size bell bore, light valve 
action, sweet and true trumpet tone, easily 
blown. Comes in finest French velvet lined 
imitation leather case. Complete for $58 cash 
or $63 on montly payments. Send for illus- 
trated list of other instruments, new and slightly 
used Blessing, Boston, Fischer, Heald, Vega, 
Imperial and other American trumpets and cor- 
nets, bass drums, xylophones, clarinet, old and 
new violins, etc., at bargain prices. ‘John A. 


White, 348 Worthington St., Youngstown, - 





TRADE—Hueter tool, .30-06, new, for Bond 
tool and mold. FOR SALE—lIdeal No. 1, .38 
L., new, $2.50. Ed. Shell, Bemidji, Minn. 801 





FOR SALE—Springfield heavy, 24-inch bar- 
rel, International Match rifle, Lyman 48 sight, 
telescope blocks, A-1 condition, $50. Winchester 
5-A scope and mounts, like new, $22.50. J. C. 
Logsdon, Box 822, Sheridan, Wyo. 802 





FOR SALE—New (never fired) 300 Savage 
Featherweight, take-down, Marble sights, re- 
coil pad, case, cartridges, $35. Or TRADE for 
specially selected Springfield, or target rifle, 
ey as good. Rev. R. McCoy, Nutter "a 

. wae 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—Weiss prism Alpine 
binocular, 7 x 25, individual focusing eye-pieces 
with leather case. New condition, $25. WANT 
Reising or Colt .22 auto., perfect inside. Dr. 
E. B. Fitzpatrick, Martinez, Cal. 804 


COME ALIVE—Antigun bill has passed the 
WASHINGTON House. 
natics. SHIP YOUR STAMP. List of guns 
ready at 20 per cent cut. SHIFT WITH THE 
HOUSE OF SHIFF THE GUNMAN, N. Wood- 
stock, N. H. Y 


TRADE—Zeiss Delactes 8 x 40 binocular, 
slightly case worn, for accurate s. s. .22 Lr. C. 
H. Murphy, 1560 Union Ave., Columbus, be =f 


FOR SALE—Double .577 Westley Richards 
elephant rifie. For 100 grains Cordite, and 
750 grain bullet. Muzzle energy, 8,000 ft. lbs. 
Has had best of care, and is in good condition, 
inside and out. Heavy sole leather box case. 
With East African customs receipt, which is 
good for re-entry, duty free. Price, $500.00 
Would exchange for lighter double Cordite, .465 
or .470, Westley Richards or Holland. Dr. 
Richard Sutton, 1034 Rialto Bldg., Kansas City, 
Missouri. 807 


SHIFT WITH THE HOUSE OF SHIFF THE 
GUNMAN, N. Woodstock, N. H. This is our 
54th year, and best. I have never shipped a gun 
I did not personally back EXCEPT NEW, DI- 
RECT to your order. I never carry because 
they are cheap but only because they are 
RIGHT. One charge. One price to ALL. If 
you have not shipped your stamp, if you are not 
fighting fanatics, if we have to smuggle our 
guns as you do a drink THEN SHIFF’S NEW 
YEAR’S MESSAGE to YOU is that it serves 
YOU WELL AND RIGHT. x 
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_WANTED—Light trap gun and_ 28-gauge 
ejector. John A. Keating, 686 Mills Bldg., San 
Francisco, Cal. 798 





FOR SALE—Arms and the Man, January 
1907 to August 1908, $1.50. Arms and the Man 
1920, 1921, and 1922, $1.00 per year. The Amer- 
ican Rifleman 1923 and 1924, $1.00 per year, 
National Sportsman, ‘75c, 1914 issue. Rod and 
Gun in Canada, March 1916 to December 1924, 
inclusive, 90c per year. Outdoor Life March 
1908 to December 1924, inclusive, $1 yer year. 
Outer’s Book 1910, 1911, 1916, and 1917,, $1 per 
year. Outer’s-Recreation 1918, 1919, 1920, 1922 
1923 and 1924, 90c¢ per year. Sold in lots of 
one year or more only. Five old Stevens fire- 
arms catalogs Nos. 50, 51, and three 52s, 40¢ 
each. One old Marlin firearms catalogue, 1905 
issue, 50c. Three Stevens’ firearms catalogs Nos, 
54 and two No. 53’s, 25¢ each, contain less 
reading than old catalogs. Will send all the 
above carriage prepaid. Alfred Loetscher, Rt, 
No. 4, Sibley, Iowa. 808 


a a ee 

WANTED—Stephens No. 49 Walnut Hill 
rifle, .22 cal. double set trigger. Must be A-1 
condition. J. Harvey Clark, Frankfort, Ind. 805 


ES Ee SES a ee Se 

FOR SALE OR TRADE — Kodaks, Grafiex 
cameras, lenses, binoculars at lowest prices, 
new and slightly used. We take your camera 
or high grade firearms in trade. National Cam- 
era Exchange, 7th & Marquette Sts., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. z 





FOR SALE—New guns in factory grease: 
Remington bolt .30-06, $54.78. Stevens .22 off- 
hand, 6-inch, $9.80; 8-inch, $10.80. Colt .25 
auto, $14.60. Savage .22, 1914, $17.75. Win- 
chester .30-30 carbine, $28.82. Winchester .22 
Model 52, $38. Lefevre 12-gauge, 30-inch, $25, 
Stevens .410, single, $9.85. Winchester .22, 1904 
$8.00. Maurice H. Decker, 1306 Indiana Ave, 
LaPorte, Indiana. A 





WILL TRADE—Remington-Hepburn Sporting 
rifle in practically new shape, barrel excellent, 
chambered for the .38-55, with 100 rounds of 
factory ammunition. WANT—Fecker telescope 
_& 6, 8, or 10 power. Box 75, American Rifie- 

n. B 





FOR SALE—Smith & Wesson .45 Model 17%, 
practically perfect, commercial—not war gun— 
about 225 cartridges, $27.00. Webley .32 Auto, 
pistol, used but fine, $15.00. Webley .32 Auto, 
pistol, new in factory box, $17.00. Webley .25 
auto. pistol hammerless weight 10 ounces, used 
but a: $14.00. Another same, but new, 
$15.50. Any prepaid on receipt of price. Wm, 
B. Parker, Conway, New Hampshire. 841 





WANTED—Copies of ARMS AND THE MAN 
for the years 1920, 1921 and first half of 1922, 
Robert Kauch, McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio. 838 





FOR SALE—.280 Ross M. 10. Fine condition 
Would consider trade for 12 gauge double. W. 
L. Dunn, E. 1704 Marietta Ave., Spokane, wee 

83: 





FOR SALE—At sacrifice. Two of the most 
powerful rifles in America, in gun crank condi- 
tion, being fired a maximum of twenty times. 
-416 Rigby Mauser at $275.00, .505 Gibbs Mauser 
$300.00. Write to Sidney Maranov, 233 W. 77th 
St., New York City. 835 








FOR SALE—Russian Rifle Cartridges. Rem- 
ington make. $6.00 for 300. H. D. a 
R. D. No. 1, Davenport, Iowa. 83 





FOR SALE—New Colt Pol. Pos. .38 Special 
4 inch blued, perfect, $24.50. WANT—Good 
Army Special .32-20 or .38 6 inch. F. H. W. 
38 Thorndike St., Arlington, Mass. 837 





WANTED—Patterson, Dragoon and Bisley 
Colts. Kentucky Flint Rifles. North Berlin, 
North and Chaney, Richmond and Harper Ferry 
Pistols. Wesson 1855-22 cal. Revolvers. S 
in detail, cals., length of barrels and condition. 
S. H. Croft, 33rd & Market Sts., Phila., Pa. 838 


WANTED—Fairbanks Type Scale No. 354, in 
new accurate condition, cheap. Sale Russian 
Sporter, 24 inch barrel, very good, $7.00. New 
Yankee reloading tool .30-06 and .30-40, $5.00. 
Max Wagner, Alexandria, Minnesota. 839 











FOR SALE OR TRADE—Marlin, Mod. 39, .22 
cal., Lever action. Marble Flexible Rear Sight, 
and 500 L. R. Cart. Good condition, price $25. 
WANT—Colt, Bisley Target Revolver, condition 
of barrel no account. Fred C. Smith, Middle- 
bury, Vermont. 840 


























OWARD Burks, sixteen-year-old 

Fresno (California) High School 
cadet, smashed all schoolboy records 
recently when he placed 1095 consec- 
utive shots in a one and one-eighth 
inch bull’s-eye at 50 feet. 


Burks began shooting at 7:50 A. M. 
and, with the exception of nine minutes 
for lunch, rang up bull’s-eyes steadily 
until 4:50 P. M. His equipment was a 
.22 Springfield rifle and US .22 N.R.A. 


long-rifle cartridges. 


Burks’ record, besides being a re- 
markable achievement for a schoolboy, 
is positive proof of the uniformity and 


dependability of US .22 N.R.A’s. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 


111 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


22 NRA. 
Long Rifle Cartridges 





From the original drawing by 
Sgt. Burns—//th Infantry. 


The Bridgehead 


at Dun-Sur-Meuse 


Did you ever watch a swimmer pull himself into a 
boat? First, strong fingers on the gunwale, then 
the head and shoulders raised, and, with a heave 
and a grunt, he is over the side. 


That’s what a bridgehead is! 


First the Engineers—laying their flooring over 
pontoons in the hell of bursting shrapnel and the 
deadly gas, then the advance guard of the Infantry, 
and finally the long lines of the Brigade or Division. 


The 5th Division accomplished the difficult feat of 
establishing a bridgehead at Dun-Sur-Meuse, on the 
eastern bank of the river, in the face of the deadly 
fire from the grimly-holding Boche. General 
Pershing called this operation “one of the most 
brilliant military feats in the history of the American 
Army in France.” 


The 11th Infantry, on the heights above the west- 
ern bank, for a time protected the crossing and 
later fought at the very peak of the advance until 
the Armistice was signed. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO.,, Inc. 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


DuPont Powder has 
been inseparably 
connected with the 
combat history of 
every organization 
in the Service. In 
1802, practically all 
du Pont Powder was 
made for military 
purposes. Today, 
98% is produced for 
industrial uses. 





